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CHAPTER I. 



IN MINDEN STREET. 



The rooms which the Fords occupied at 
Number seventeen Minden Street, St. James's, 
were larger and handsomer rooms than are 
often to be found in a London lodging-house ; 
and the furniture, if slightly dingy, was 
good and costly furniture, that had been 
supplied by Dowbiggin or Seddon, when 
William the Fourth was king. The street 
itself is not one of the most cheerful of 
London thoroughfares ; indeed, nothing but 
a Hansom cab, that seems to have lost its 
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way, or a hired brougham from the neigh- 
bouring Kvery-stables, ever traverses its 
hundred yards or so of genteel desolation. 
But if not the rose any more, as when the 
bloom of freshness was on the memory of 
that dubious victory which had given name 
to the place, Minden Street is near the rose. 
It is close to the parks, the palace, and the 
theatres ; and might really be said to be, as 
so many other spots in this metropolis are 
only advertised to be, within five minutes' 
walk of everywhere. 

In the Minden Street drawing-room were 
two persons, a tall elderly man, and a girl 
of nineteen. The colonel — ^you would have 
known him for a soldier, at half the length 
of Regent Street — had rather a stern look 
when his sunburnt features were in repose ; 
such a look as the long habit of command 
and long intercourse with a supple but wily 
race impart to the firm mouth and keen 
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eyes of a brave and clever man. But when 
the colonel smiles, and especially when he 
speaks to his daughter, Amy Ford^ the 
whole character of the face is changed and 
softened ; and the grim old warrior's inner 
nature seems well-nigh as gentle as a woman's. 
He is a very distinguished officer, is Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Richard Ford ; and his name 
is known and respected in every cantonment 
in India, in the durbars of native princes, 
and under the tents of wild tribes, who 
cherish the name of Ford Sahib as of the 
kindly conqueror and wise lawgiver to 
whom they owe a deep debt of gratitude. 
He has been a ** political " ad well as a 
fighting officer, has Colonel Ford, has main- 
tained England's honour and England's 
cause at the courts of cruel despots, who had 
never heard plain truth till they heard it 
from his lips, and has spoken as boldly as if 
an army were at his back ; even when he 
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Btood alone in the centre of a crowd of 
enemies thirsting for his blood, and waiting 
but a sign from their prince to strike him 
down. In those intricate negotiations where 
poison and the dagger are deemed fair diplo- 
matic adjuncts, where threats are breathed, 
and brilx^s proffered, and the very atmosphere 
of the divan is fraught with lies and for- 
geries, and i)lot and counterplot, Eichard 
Ford liad borne himself wisely and well, 
with courage undismayed and loyalty un- 
tainted. An envoy, a soldier, he was a 
good type of the best class of the old 
Company's servantH, and had filled high 
civil appointmentH in time of need, with 
great credit to himself, and greater advantage 
to the country. 

The colonel had come back from India 
comparatively a rich man, though poor, in- 
deed, when his savings were compared with 
the treasures amassed by those who shook 
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the pagoda-tree in the shamefully glorious 
days of Clive and Warren Hastings. But 
every anna of the money was honestly 
earned. There was no scent of blood, no 
stain of tears, upon the rupees that Colonel 
Ford converted into British securities. He 
had high pay and pension for the evening 
of his days, and might so far have been said 
to be recompensed for his work. The colonel 
was not a grumbler, and did not grudge the 
wear and tear of sleepless nights and long 
marches, and the thought and toil that had 
left his temples bare and his brow furrowed. 
But India had robbed him of more than it 
could ever give him in return ; and the re- 
collection of his dear young wife and the 
two bright boys that the fell climate had 
struck off in a few short hours from the roll 
of t];ie living, came back like a sad dream of 
the past to sadden the stout heart of honest 
Richard Ford. 
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Amy was his only surviving child. It had 
been a sharp trial to the bereaved father to 
send that little prattler away to Europe and 
siafety ; but the colonel was the least selfish 
of men. He made the sacrifice, and toiled 
on for years in the burning land where men 
barter health for gold, that he might have a 
fortune garnered up for Amy. He longed 
to see the child ; but he steadfastly resisted 
the temptation to send for her back to India ; 
and as for furloughs and a long leave spent 
at home, Ford Sahib was too much valued 
in the troubled and anxious times that then 
brooded over India, easily to be spared. He 
had his reward now, as he sat in that London 
lodging and saw the fresh bloom of health 
and happiness on his daughter's cheek ; but 
with the pleasure came sadness. Amy was 
very like her mother, the cglonel thought. 

Amy Ford was indeed a pretty, kindly, 
honest English girl, with a rosy cheek, 
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hazel eyes, and nut-brown hair. She was 
no wonderful beauty to fitscinate all who 
came near her ; but hers was a face that it 
was very pleasant to look upon, radiant 
with innocence and good-humour. She was 
very happy. The five or six weeks she 
had spent in London had been delightful 
to her, and Minden Street was Eden* 
Hers was one of those fortunate natures 
that derive pleasure from surroundings 
which others accept grudgingly, and that 
find harmless sources of joy as instinc- 
tively as the bee sucks up honey from 
the calyx of a flower. Her father, whom 
she remembered through the hazy atmo- 
sphere of childish memories, and who had 
been her constant correspondent since she 
was old enough to read and reply to his 
letters, was with her again, jio more to go 
back to that odious India. She had done 
with her convent school and its drudgery. 
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She was indulged, petted, and made much 
of. She had seen many sights and shows 
in tliat ecstatic six weeks, and had relished 
them as only the young can relish such 
delights. And her cousin Charley — well, 
Charley was the dearest fellow in the world, 
and was almost as much at home in Minden 
Street as in his Temple chambers. 

It had always been the colonel's wish 
that, if the young people could only like 
each other as well as he desired that they 
should, Amy should marry Charles Ford, 
the only son of the colonel's only brother, 
who had been an Indian judge, and had 
died at some dreary place in the Mofiissil. 
The said Charles, to the best of the colonel's 
knowledge and belief, had turned out a fine 
young fellow, and he and Amy had taken 
to each other wonderfully from the first. 
The cousins had met before, at an old 
aunt's house in Hampshire, where Amy 
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had Kved during those first years before 
she was sent to complete her education — 
first to a school in Brussels, and then to the 
French convent of Our Lady of Carmel. 
But Charles was then an Eton boy, and 
Amy a little lass in a short frock, and 
neither had an idea that the other would 
ever come to be dearer to him or her than 
all the world beside. Yes, all the world, 
though Amy would still have fondly vowed 
and protested that she loved her father the 
best. But the attachment between the 
cousins was ripening day by day. It was 
smiled on by the ccflonel. Charles's widowed 
mother desired no better lot for her son. 
The match, in fact, was a very suitable one ; 
there would be some money on both sides, 
and Charles Ford was just called to the 
bar, and, of course, would be Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

" What is the matter with my pet ? Come, 
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Amy, my girl, let us hear what it is that is 
troubling that little head of yours. Are 
you tired of London ? Or have you and 
Charles quarrelled? Or is it the mauve 
bonnet that the milliner talked you into 
taking, against your better judgment, that 
is weighing on your mind ? I never did 
think well of that bonnet, myself," said the 
colonel, who had for some time been watch- 
ing his daughter's thoughtful looks. 

Amy turned frankly towards her father, 
and her answer was prompt : ** No, papa. 
I wasn't thinking of bonnets at all. I was 
thinking how very, very strange it was 
that Flavia did not write, and I was 
wondering whether my letter ever reached 
her." 

The colonel made rather a wry face. 
He had his own opinion as to the probable 
cause of the interruption of friendly inter- 
course between his daughter and her titled 
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friend. He made answer gravely: "You 
must remember. Amy, my love, that Lady 
Flavia — what's her name? Vere — Vane — 
Clare? yes, Clare — a boarder in the con- 
vent at Gr^snez-les-cloches, was a very 
diflferent person indeed from Lady Flavia 
Clare after her entry into society. She is 
among her grand relations now ; she has 
no doubt inherited a great deal of pro- 
perty; and her beauty, and her rank, 
and her money, are three magnets that 
will draw friends and admirers aroimd 
her as surely as the loadstone draws iron. 
/ don't blame her, I am sure, for the short- 
ness of her memory; nor will you, when 
you have seen a little more of the world, 

wonder that she should forget " 

"But Flavia was not at all the sort of 
girl to fotget her old friend, her sister 
almost, because she is rich, and living in 
splendour," burst in Amy, impetuously. 
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with her cheeks flushing scarlet. "For 
shame, papa, dear, to misjudge my poor 
darling so! Flavia is the very last, last 
person in the world to be proud or forget- 
ful, or ungrateful, the last and most unlikely 
to be changed for the worse by prosperity, 
of all the girls I ever knew." (The colonel 
struggled in a praiseworthy manner here 
to preserve his gravity of countenance, as 
Amy appealed to her large experience.) 

" The very night before she left the con- 
vent, to go over to England, at her dying 

father's summons, she But you'll think 

mo so silly, papa, if I teU you." 

And Amy coloured afresh. But the 
colonel gently replied, that he should be 
glad to have his child's confidence, and 
would promise not to be a very severe 
critic ; on which Amy went on thus : ' ' We 
had been talking in our own little room, 
papa, till very late, on that last night, as 
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girls will, when anything particular excites 
them ; and when I fell asleep at last, and 
had been asleep some time, I suppose, I 
was awakened by — don't laugh at us, papa 
— by the sound of sobbing close by, and I 
looked up, and there stood Flavia in the 
white clear moonlight, at my bedside, with 
her beautiful dark hair all loose over her 
shoulders^ and her feet bare, and her poor 
sweet face all .stained with tears, weeping 
as she stood there and watched me sleep. 
And I put my arms round her, and cried 
too — you'll think us very silly, papa — and 
she was cold and trembling, and quite pale, 
like a ghost, in the ghastly white moon- 
light : and after a long time, poor love, I 
managed to comfort and calm her, and 
then I asked what it was, and she tried to 
smile as she said : * Amy, dear, I'm almost 
ashamed to tell you ; but — ^but I could not 
sleep. I feel so cold and sad. I seem to 
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dread to-morrow. It must be nonsense, of 
course ; but I feel as if some evil was going 
to happen — I do, indeed, darling. And 
when I fell asleep just now, I dreamed — 
oh ! it was a horrid dream.' And she 
shuddered, and left off talking ; and I never 
could get her to tell me what the dream 
had been, and indeed I did not like to dis- 
tress her by teasing her about it. But I 
know she thought her fears were a pre- 
sentiment of evil." 

This was a long speech ; but the colonel 
listened to it with indulgent patience, and 
he had the grace not to smile. He knew 
that nothing so checks the confidence of 
the young as the ridicule of their eldfers. 
But there was a little dry humour in his 
tone as he said : " And what came of the 
presentiment? I mean, what occurred to 
justify the young lady in her apprehen- 
sions ? 
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" Why, nothing that I know of," said 
Amy, hesitatingly; "and indeed, papa, I 
never saw it in the same light that Flavia 
did. Ton see she was very young of her 
age, and rather fanciful ; and it must have 
been so strange and forlorn to her to go 
away from the convent that she had grown 
to regard as her home, since, poor love, she 
hardly remembered any other. She came 
to the convent quite as a little child, you 
know, and " 

" Yes, I know. You told me all about it 
by letter, and vivd wee too, pet," said the 
colonel, with a slight yawn. He was not 
very strongly interested in this schoolfellow 
of his daughter's, nor did he believe in the 
solidity of female friendships. Moreover, 
like most Anglo-Indians who have spent 
their lives in a country where, in default of 
hereditary rank, the chief places are occu- 
pied by an ofl&cial aristocracy as professional 
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as the mandarins of China, and where lien- 
tenant-govemors do duty for earls, and sub- 
collectors occupy the position of, say, the 
British baronet, he found himself strangely 
at sea with regard to social precedence atv^<^ 
home. He had a prejudice to the effect 
that the titled classes in England held them- 
selves aloof from those who were untitled, 
pretty much as he had seen the covenanted 
servants of the Company eschew the fellow- 
ship of the Eurasians and European " ad- 
venturers " who belonged to the ranks of 
the uncovenanted. And it may be that his 
long experience of the sharply-drawn dis- 
tinctions of caste among the natives, corro- 
borated his simple theory of English society. 
Now, the Fords were of gentle blood, but of 
short pedigree and homely alliances; and 
the colonel had little doubt that Lord Mort- 
lake's daughter had taken that fact to heart, 
and had, as her knowledge of the world in- 
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creased, determined to " drop " her girl- 
friend of other days ; and hence the silence 
that had caused more pain and surprise to 
Amy than she cared to acknowledge. 

" Well, well," said Colonel Ford at last, 
** you may see your fiiend sooner than you 
think, and I hope you may not find her the 
worse for the few months that have passed 
since you parted with her. Slochester is 
her post-town, isn't it ? Well, I have writ- 
ton ta accept your uncle William's invita- 
tion, and we shall go down next week. I 
take it for granted that Lady Clara — no, 
Flavia — comes into Slochester sometimes 
for shopping, or flower-shows, or concerts — 
though, to be sure, it is getting too late for 
flower-shows ; but I dare say there will be 
something going on. Shall you be sorry to 
leave Minden Street ?" 

" N-no," said Amy, wistfully, though at 
the first announcement her hazel eyes had 
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sparkled, as young eyes generally do, at the 
idea of any stir or change. 

The colonel smiled, almost imperceptibly. 
" Where's Alleyne's letter ?" he said, feel- 
ing in his coat-pockets for the missing docu- 
ment. ** There's an invitation for Charley, 

too, unless I'm much mistaken; and 

How the time flies ! to be sure. It is time 
for you to put on the mauve bonnet, miss, 
if you mean to be at Victoria Station in 
time for that Crystal Palace concert — ^not 
much in my line, to be sure, as they persist 
in singing ItaKan instead of Hindustani ; but 
Charles says it ought not to be missed on 
any account; and there's his rap at the 
door, so make haste, and put on your finery, 
pet." 

So those three, for the rap at the door of 
the Minden Street lodging-house was really 
that of Charles Ford of the Middle Temple, 
went down to the Crystal Palace, and spent 
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a pleasant afternoon, in spite of the colonel's 
not unnatural preference of the Oriental 
tongues, which he knew, to the modern 
European languages, which he did not 
know. 

And it was settled that Charles Ford also 
was to be a guest at the Slochester par- 
sonage ; though, owing to some tiresome 
case or other that was to come up for hear- 
ing before the Yice* chancellor, and the con- 
duct of which, in that uninteresting stage 
of the proceedings, fell to yoimg Ford as 
junior counsel, while his seniors were enjoy- 
ing the last sweets of their vacation, he 
could not leave London so early as his uncle 
and cousin. 

The Rev. William Alleyne, the " Uncle 
William" in question, was a brother of 
Amy's mother. He was incumbent of one 
of the parishes into which Slochester was 
divided, and belonged to that class of town 
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vicars whose social position was eclipsed hy 
that of the cathedral dignitaries^ even as 
their little churches were dwarfed hy the 
colossal proportions of the central fane it- 
self. The dean and canons, and prebenda- 
ries regarded these hnmble brethren in 
much the same light as the Benedictines 
and Dominicans, their predecessors, had 
eyed the unlearned secular clergy, who did 
parish duty, and held their breviaries up- 
side down when affecting to read the dog- 
Latin they knew by rote. The Brahmins 
who officiated in the mighty temple of St. 
Willibald Martyr, with its tombs of Saxon 
saints and Norman queens, its reliquaries 
that faithful lips had pressed when the 
Plantagenets were kings, its stone steps 
worn hollow by the knees of old English 
pilgrims, thought little of the Rev. William 
Alleyne and his church of St. Eanswith. 
There were many such churches in Sloches- 
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ter, little dull-looking edifices of red brick 
or grey flintnstone, where scanty congrega- 
tions gathered behind the tall partitions of 
the worm-eaten pews, and where the feeble 
organs piped out a weak music, that seemed 
the thinner by contrast with the sweet fall 
thunder that poured from the great gilded 
tubes of the minster organ. Mr. AUeyne 
and his fellow-vicars dwelt outside the 
.Close, and the Close was not on visiting 
terms with them. 

But St. Eanswith's was a pleasant parish, 
close to the crumbling city walls; and it 
had a genuine parsonage, with a fine old 
garden, wherein grew the biggest mulberry- 
trees and the tallest cedars in Slochester ; 
and whose sunny south wall ripened 
peaches even mellower and more melting 
than the deanery peaches ; and to this 
snug professional abode, Mr. AUeyne and 
Dorothy his wife, had invited their brother- 
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in-law, Colonel Ford, and Amy their niece, 
and Charles Ford their connection ; and the 
invitation was accepted. One of Mr. 
Alleyne's written inducements to the colonel 
to pay an early visit to Slochester, was the 
prospect that the fancy feir might amnse 
Miss Amy,* " who had most likely never 
seen that kind of thing." And thus the 
straggling threads were taken up, one hy 
one, in the hand of Fate ; and surely, 
though slowly, were those seemingly dis- 
imited threads spun and woven into the 
weh of human destinies — amongst others, 
that of one who might have seemed secure 
from the shafts of fortune — ^Lady Flavia 
Clare. 
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CHAPTER IL 



THE CLOUDS GATHER. 



"Stani> back! stand back! Get oflf the 
pavement, you boys, or FU drop into some 
of you. Little owdacious varmints ! — This 
way, ma*am, please. — Coachman, you get 
on, and make way for the other carriages 
to come up. — ^Look sharp, you with the 
bay horses! — Yes, my lord; been here 
some time, my lord, all the ladies have. — 
And no sky-larking. Bill Jenkins, or I'll 
walk you oflf. — Quite right, miss. — Hulloa ! 
there ; where are you pushing to ? You 
can't pass without a ticket !" 

Sergeant Owen of the city police had 
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qnite enough to do, and got very hoarse 
and thirsty after an hour or so of this 
mingled dialogue and monologue. The 
people, attracted by the brilliant festival, 
pressed and squeezed one another on the 
muddy pavement in front of the town-hall, 
gaping, staring, and elbowing; being 
thrust back, and trodden upon, and put in 
peril by stamping horses and rmnbhng 
carriages, and punched in the ribs by 
official truncheons, and splashed by passing 
wheels. Yet they behaved with the good- 
natured, patient, inquisitive endurance in 
which a nineteenth-century crowd is pre- 
eminent, and made way for the privileged 
with perfect cheerfulness. 

The fancy fair was being held at the 
Slochester town-hall, in the great room up- 
stairs ; and the preparations were on a scale 
of dazzling splendour that almost took away 
Slochester's corporate breath. The great 
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staircase was covered with crimson cloth ; 
the banisters were roped with silk; the 
large room where the magistrates, and 
conjurors, and Christy Minstrels were wont 
to play their several parts at proper seasons, 
was gay with flowers, evergreens, streamers, 
and stars of bayonets and muskets, the 
latter ornaments contributed by the regi- 
ment of infantry at Slochester. This regi- 
ment, a crack corps, with a good fatherly 

colonel, had done its best to help out the 
show^ Its trophies of weapons and captured 
spoils, Sikh helmets, Afghan chain-shirts, 
Mahratta tulwars, Maori spears, Chinese 
gongs and dragon standards, and a gilt 
Burmese umbrella, were adorning the walls. 
So were the colours of the corps, the brave 
old weathernstained flags, " full of honour 
as though they could feel," with just three 
or four shot-holes through th^ silk. The 
Waterloo and Peninsular colours of the 
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nrgiinent, nigged with French bulletrhdes, 
wcro hiin^ iu Chelsea Hospital ; and now 
thoHe {M3niiou8 in their turn were getting 
uhuoHt too aucient for use. But they swung, 
on Htavea wreathed with rose and laurel, 
over the Slochester fancy fiedr, while the 
n*giuieiital hand banged and blew its best, 
and in itn intervals of rest was relieved by 
the band of the Dragoon Guards. 

There were plenty of coquettish stalls^ 
more or less tastefully set out with goods 
for sale, and more or less fortunate in the 
wit or beauty of the presiding lady-shop- 
keeper. There was a post-office, or rather 
the Poste Restante branch of a post-office, 
where any rash inquirer, by payment of a 
shilling, could become possessed of a letter 
containing verse of a sarcastic and depreda- 
tory character. Sometimes the rhyming 
epigrams were dull enough ; but sometimes, 
when Chance caused the cap to fit, they 
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had a cruel pungency ; and the puhlic read* 
ing of them convulsed the audience with 
wicked merriment. Over this post-oflSce, a 
lady — ^it was bold, black-browed Mrs. Bang- 
ham — held sway. So with respect to the 
pastry-cook's stall. Blanche Pender, a 
pretty, brainless creature, with a slim figure 
and glossy brown hair, like a spaniel's ears, 
was confectioner-in-chief, and smiled a 
welcome to the hungry ; while two sharp- 
witted younger sisters kept a due watch on 
the fiscal interests of the concern. 

In the dean's half of this bazaar, the main 
attraction was the showy stall where was to 
be seen Violet Vavasour, tall, dark, and 
superb, selling fancy wares at fancy prices, 
and rather commanding custom than solicit- 
ing patronage. Miss Vavasour was a 
reigning toast in the counly, or would have 
been, had health-drinking been yet in 
feshion— a grand girl, weU bom, well bred, 
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and rich in beauly, in good qualities, and 
in everything but money. She was the 
daughter of a gentleman with a bemort* 
gaged estate, and she had four red-fisted 
brothers to inherit the dubious patrimony. 
She had never been to London, except at 
Exhibition-time, and had had but a sorry 
education imparted by cheap governesses. 
Yet she ruled over half the shire in right 
of her beauty, and it was well-known that 
she might marry half-a-dozen men with ten 
thousand a year apiece, if she would but 
consent to say Yes where she had civilly 
said No. She was of sterling gold, not 
very witiy, perhaps, but lively and good- 
humoured in her royal way, and it is no 
wonder if the county crowded around her 
stall. 

But at the other end of the room were 
arrayed the opposition attractions of the 
bishop's party ; and to the friends of Mrs. 
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Dibbs, who watched every coin that was 
paid across the counters, it was ahnost as 
important that their own saleswomen should 
draw the larger receipts, as that the Yellow- 
boys window should once more "fling a 
bloody stain" upon the pavement of the 
cathedral. If the dean had the post-office, 
the bishop had the pastry-cook's. If the 
deanery people had made alliance with 
Mrs. Bangham and her black eyes, the 
palace had almost as potent an auxiliary in 
Mrs. Faddleton, who was shaking her fair 
curls over a collection of photographs, near 
the music-stand. The dean was happy in 
the support of the beautiful Miss Vavasour ; 
but metal as attractive was to be found on 
the other side — ^more attractive, even, for 
the tide of popularity obviously flowed to- 
wards the new star that Mrs. Dibbs had 
been lucky enough to allure within her 
own orbit. 
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The attendance was large, larger by fior 
than on any of the few previous occasiODB 
of the same kind within the memory of 
Slochester 8 oldest inhabitant The general 
public, that huge floundering leviathan for 
whom so many baits are daily provided, 
and into whose slippery sides so many 
barbed harpoons are daily driven with 
more or less of force and skill, had sub- 
mitted, like the meekest of mythological 
dolphins, to be harnessed to the car wherein 
Mrs. Dibbs represented Amphitrite. The 
county had mustered in great strength, 
bringing in with it volunteer purchasers 
from the bordering shires. The com- 
mercial towns had sent a sturdy contingent 
of wull-to-do customers to the rescue of St. 
Willibald Martyr. The men of Woofsley, 
the men of FuUington, the ship-owners and 
merchaiitH of Spiceport, the paper-makers 
of Bleacbanipstoad, the carpet-weavers of 
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Shnttlingham, were not what the Close of 
Slochester considered as ^ sound " on church 
matters. They had had many a fling,' by 
the mouths of their M.P/s and the pens of 
the editors of their local journals, at the 
lotus-eaters of the Chapter, at the dean's 
obstinacy, at the sleepy sinecurism of the 
steady port-drinking canons ; but in the 
hour of misfortune they came gallantly 
forward to help their old antagonists ; got 
up a noble subscription, unasked, and sent 
troops of moneyed men and women, ready 
to empty their purses for the salvage of 
Slochester Cathedral, the pride and orna- 
ment of the diocese. 

" This way, my dear. What a crowd, to 
be sure ! Don't let go my arm, for if you 
do, I shall never get near you again. What 
shameftd crushing I Eound here to the lefl^ 
and rU take you to her," said the Rev. 
William Alleyne, as he did his best politely 
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1820, and did his duty ungrudgingly in a 
queer old-fashioned style that was illogical, 
no doubt, but which won the love of the 
poor at his gate. The bishop, too, had a 
considerable respect for William AUeyne. 

He was very hot, now, was the vicar of 
St. Eanswith's, and in mortal fear lest his 
left foot, tender still from the last attack of 
his hereditary gout, should be trodden on 
by some careless heel. But he felt a certain 
pride and satisfaction, too, in giving pretty 
Amy his arm, and in hearing various lauda- 
tory whispers, which the sight of the good- 
looking young stranger in the mauve bonnet 
elicited from Slochester amateurs of female 
charms. And Amy really looked imusually 
well, for her cheeks were glowing, and her 
eyes were sparkling ; she was evidently 
excited on some subject or other. Such 
was the case. Charles Ford was still up in 
London ; but Lady Flavia Clare was known 
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to be a stall-keeper at the hncj fiur^ and 
Amy was anticipating the pleasure with 
which she and her quondam schoolfellow 
would greet one another. There is some- 
thing passionate in those feminine friend- 
uliips that girls form, and Amy was true 
still to her old affection. She had persuaded 
herself that her letter had never reached 
lior friend, or that the reply, through some 
[)OHtal defalcation, had miscarried. The ap- 
parent unkindness of the last few months, 
slio had forced herself — no hard task for 
one HO gentle and good — to ignore or ex- 
plain away. She was sure that her dear 
friend loved her still; but yet her heart 
throbbed in a quick apprehensive way at 
tlie thought of their meeting thus abruptly, 
and in public. 

** That's Miss Vavasour, at the great stall 
where so many people are gathered. No, 
not where you are looking — the tall girl in 
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blue — a fine young woman, quite the belle 
of the county. She puts me in mind of a 
dahlia — ^rich, and dark, and stately. But I 
think your friend Lady Flavia is by far 
the prettier of the two. We shall see her 
directly. Quite a pleasant surprise," said 
the vicar, and he did not feel Amy's arm 
tremble as it rested in his, so fully was he 
occupied in making his way without detri- 
ment to his own gouty foot or the skirts of 
his fair neighbours. The military band 
was playing a wild waltz. The pressure 
of the people was denser at the point which 
the uncle and niece had reached than it was 
anywhere else, and they progressed slowly, 
followed by Mrs. Alley ne and the colonel. 
Suddenly they came upon the bishop, sleek, 
black, and glossy as to his garments, as if 
his lordship's broadcloth had been cunningly 
woven from silk, not wool, supple, smiling, 
and slightly nervous as to his deportment, 
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yet obviously anxious to unite dignity with 
conciliation. The episcopal office is not an 
easy one, now-a-days, to fill with credit or 
comfort, especiaUy if the holder be a thin- 
skinned personage with very Kttle of the 
Anax Andron for that sensitive epidermis 
to cover. The Bishop of Slochester was an 
excellent man, and his sins of commission, 
to use the technical phrase, were wonder- 
fully few; but his was not the head on 
which a mitre sat becomingly. One glance 
at the fat, flabby, white face, at the weak 
mouth and vacillating eye, at the pompous, 
yet pleading helplessness of the good pre- 
late's manner, was enough. Bishop Dibbs 
was an extreme example of the round man 
stuck into the three-cornered hole. 

" How d'ye do ? how d'ye do, AUeyne ?" 
" How do you do, my lord ? Getting on 
famously here, I should think ! The fair 
will bring in more than was expected." 
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" Yes, yes," answered the bishop, furtively 
wiping his forehead, and looking as if he 
were not quite sure whether to find it hot 
might not be construed by some censor or 
other into a shirking of his episcopal duties. 
** Mrs. Dibbs is much pleased ; Mrs. Dibbs 
is delighted. Your wife quite well, I hope ? 
Good'hje to you !" 

And as the prelate shuffled off crablike, 
a view was obtained of the circle around 
the stall where the buyers and chatterers 
were thickest, and whence came the sounds 
of incessant laughter and conversation. The 
focus of all this was immediately around a 
young lady whose stature was rather below 
the average, who was dressed in white, and 
whose dark curling hair was worn with a 
sovereign contempt for fashion. But it was 
evident that fashion did not resent this 
rebellion, for the crowd of customers and 
spectators was even greater than that which 
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rallied round Miss Violet Vavasour. Ladjr 
Mortlake and her daughters were there, 
and Sir Neville Beecham, who had become 
insolvent by reason of his frequent pur- 
chases, and now stood gaping admiringly 
at the beautiful stall-keeper. There, too, 
were many of the county grandees, of the 
Spiceport folks, of the officers in garrison, 
and of other miscellaneous people. There, 
too, were London exquisites temporarily 
airing their elegance in the country, and 
whom the county papers, on Saturday, 
would announce, with a flourish of trum- 
pets^ as ^'a brilliant and distinguished 
company, among whom we noticed Lord 
Plantagenet Vere ; Captain the Honour- 
able Alured Fitzalaric, of the Guards; 
the Right Honourable Stephen Skinner, 
of the Direct Taxation Office ; BuUamy 
Pledge, Esq., M.P. ; Count Ruffanoff and 
Baron TufiTanoff, of the Russian Embassy ; 
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Crespigny Cremer, Esq., of the Foreign 

Office," &c. 

Mrs. Dibbs was in her glory. The re- 
ceipts were great ; and she should be able to 
pour more into the common purse than the 
dean could hope to do. Lady Flavia Clare 
was a great success. She was beating Miss 
Violet Vavasour out of the field. She was 
new, and that is something with a fickle 
public ; but her merits did not depend on 
mere novelty. Her beauty, her readiness of 
repartee, the charming half-infantine grace 
with which she did her work as an amateur- 
fihopwoman, more like a lovely overgrown 
child playing at some game, than a genuine 
trader, won all eyes, and not a few hearts. 
She chained the London dandies, Vere and 
Fitzalaric, to the neighbourhood of her 
counter. She bewitched the 'last sixpence 
out of the pocket of Sir Neville, and indeed 
that unlettered baronet was seriously re- 
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volving in his mind as to whether he could 
not revert to the principles of primitive 
barter, and "swop" his drop-chain and 
gold sleeve-buttons for papier-mache en- 
velope-cases and malachite pen-trays, so as 
again to have an excuse for drawing the 
flattering attention of the lovely sylph upon 
his flaxen-headed self. 

Yes, Lady Flavia Clare was 'a great 
success. She was happy, sparkling, in lie 
most mischievously high spirits. She was 
in her element now, conquering rivals, 
turning the heads of all men, making 
simple swains draw involuntary compari- 
sons between their engaged ones and that 
peerless Titania who reigned over the stall 
on which their wondering eyes were bent. 
Dear Georgy was a good girl, of course, 
and Robert loved her ; but how large and 
clumsy her hands looked when compared 
with that tiny white hand that was now 
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proffering to Eobert a guinea bouquet of 
lilies of the valley ; such a hand ! too per- 
fectly beautiful to need the glitter of rings 
to adorn it. Georgy was pretty — to doubt 
it would be treason ; but she looked quite 
dowdy and coarse when compared with that 
pure white brow, those pink-flushed cheeks, 
those bright blue eyes, glittering with lam- 
bent light, that mass of ebony curls, to 
which Georgy's braids of hair, charitably 
called auburn, seemed so poor and conunon. 
But those were not the only triumphs. 
Sober fathers of families, broken in for so 
inany years to run quietly in double har- 
ness, that they might have been warranted 
in any mart in Christendom, suddenly liirew 
off a few lustres of their age, and became 
spendthrift slaves to the Circe from Harble- 
down. They crowded about her, and 
bought the privilege of a few smiles and a 
few words at any price she chose to set 
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on the stock-in-trade of pretty toys heaped 
up around her. She took their money, and 
laughed at them, at their compliments, at 
the melancholy expression that the old boys 
contrived to throw into their poor old eyes ; 
but she laughed so good-humouredly that 
they took no offence. 

It was afterwards, when sad and terrible 
events had caused that bright holiday of the 
fair to stand out like a shining landmark 
against a dark background of black clouds — 
it was afterwards remembered that through- 
out that afternoon Lady Flavia had not 
said one word that even hostility itself 
could could call ill-natured. And this 
could not be said of all the fair saleswomen. 
Mrs. Bangham was giving her tongue free 
play, and she spared no one whose appear- 
ance or antecedents pointed them out as 
butts for her boisterous ridicule. Mrs. 
Faddleton was having her verbal revenge 
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for the criticisms of the ** slow coaches '' of 
the place, and was flippant with many, and 
spiteful with some. But Lady Flavia's wit 
wounded nobody. Her arrows, though 
sharply shot, were not such as rankled in 
the wound. The laughter around her stall 
was as harmless as summer lightning. 

** Those people are just going to move, 
so now, my dear, you see her at last,'' said 
Mr. Alleyne. 

"Her! where? Why, uncle Alleyne, 

you don't mean " said Amy, bewildered, 

and glancing up at her uncle in blank sur- 
prise. 

The vicar was just then returning the 
condescending bow of Mrs. Dibbs, who 
stood beside Lady Mortlake, near the stall. 

" That's Mrs. Dibbs, the bishop's wife," 
he whispered; "and that's the countess, 
your friend's cousin, and the others are 
her '' 
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"But Flavia! where is Flavia?" asked 
Amy, with quite a quaver in her voice; 
and she trembled very much. A surge of 
the crowd swept them forward at the same 
moment, and bore them close up to the 
stall. The vicar looked down, surprised. 
" What's the matter. Amy ? Too hot for 
you, eh ? I feel quite stifled myself." 

" No, no," gasped Amy, while her eyes 
dilated, and her lips grew white, and all the 
bright colour faded out of her face. ** Who 
— ^who is that at the stall ? I did not catch 
the name, perhaps." 

The vicar turned to his brother-in-law 
and his wife, then close behind. ** Eichard, 
I'm afraid your daughter's ill. Heat too 
much for " 

**No, no," again earnestly whispered 
Amy. "Only one word, uncle! Who is 
that young lady, in front, with the dark 
curls r 
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**Who?" answered the vicar, arching 
his grey eyebrows. "Why, Lady Flavia 
Clare, of course. There's no mistak- 
ing . Heyday! Ford, Dolly, dear, 

let's get her out of this." 

It was too late. Amy, whose ghastly 
pale face had suddenly alarmed the good 
clergyman, fell back, fainting, and lay 
helpless and insensible upon the floor. In- 
stantly there was a rush and a cry : ** Some- 
thing wrong ! somebody taken ill ! Oh, 
it's a lady that has fainted, is it ?" 

Then everybody seemed to converge to- 
wards the spot, moved by compassion, by 
curiosity. Or by that odd nervous thrill that 
pervades crowds, but which is neither one 
nor the other. But Richard Ford had 
caught up his daughter in his strong arms, 
and was pushing his way to the door. 
Everybody called to everybody to stand 
back and give the sufferer air, and as the 
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AUejnes and their guests passed, many 
voices were raised. "Poor thing! poor 
thing!"—" It's the heat"—" Give her air'' 
— "Open one of the windows" — "Cold 
water "— " Brandy "— " Burnt feathers "— 
"Try these smelling salts" — "Here's a 
vinaigrette, Mr. Alleyne;** &c. But the 
colonel never halted till he had got out into 
the freer air of the landing-place ; and there 
they stopped, and Amy revived a little. 

" You are better now, pet ? It was the 
heat," said the colonel, supporting the 
child's head. 

" take me home, take me away ; please 
take me home 1" said Amy, piteously ; and 
home they conveyed her forthwith, in one 
of the many carriages that were kindly 
offered by their owners for the accommoda- 
tion of ** the poor young lady." 

" It was the heat," said experienced Mrs. 
Alleyne. 
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It SO happened that Lady Flavia Clare 
had not seen Amy fall ; her attention had 
been claimed elsewhere at that moment, and 
when the commotion caused her to turn her 
head, the crowd had closed in so as com- 
pletely to hide Amy from her view. She 
merely gathered from common rumour that 
a lady had fainted. 

" It's a niece of old AUeyne's," said one 
of the bystanders, to whom the clergyman 
was known ; " quite a stranger here. I 
saw her at the cathedral on Sunday. She's 
rather pretty, poor thing." 

Lady Flavia turned towards the last 
speaker. ** Was it a young lady I noticed 
just now in front of the stall, in a mauve 
bonnet, with light brown hair, and rather a 
pretty face ? She was very much flushed, 
and had a scared look ; was that the person 
who fainted ?" asked Lady Flavia, with an 
eagerness that surprised herself. The truth 
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was, tliat she had noticed Amy's eyes fixed 
upon herself in a sort of inquiring wonder, 
as of one who tries to trace a resemblance, 
or to recognise some greatly-altered fece 
that was once familiar. 

The gentleman appealed to, a spruce 
young curate in an M.B. waistcoat, who 
was chaplain-expectant to his uncle the 
bishop, so soon as the heavy clergyman now 
occupying that post should have made up 
his mind to accept the benefice of Fenny 
Kolwich, with its great tithes, ague, and 
isolation, replied at once : ** That is the 
young lady, sketched to the life. 'Pon my 
word. Lady Flavia, you have a power of 
dashing oflF a portrait that — that — ^why — of 

course " But before the young divine 

could piece the broken thread of his discourse 
into a compliment to Lady Flavians faculties 
of perception and description. Captain Fitz- 
alaric chimed in : "I noticed the girl when 
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she came in, and to tell you the truth I 
envied her a bit, she showed such a delight- 
ful aptitude for being pleased — such as / 
haven't felt for ages and ages, not since I 
went to the pit of the Haymarket, and ate 
hardbake, on my way home from Eton. 
She's the daughter of that tall old gentleman, 
a fine old fellow to look at — ^seen a deal of 
service and that — Colonel Forbes or Ford, 
or some such name — yes. Ford. Shouldn't 
wonder if he's the Colonel Ford whose re- 
tirement was mentioned, with a puff about 
distinguished services, the other day, in the 
Army and Navy. He looked like a Quitti. 
She's a Miss Ford ; but I'm afraid her plea- 
sure's spoilt for to-day — a pity, too !" said 
the good-natured guardsman, in conclu- 
sion. 

Ford! And with a father fresh from 
India ! The mention of that name was a 
wet-blanket, under which Lady Flavia 
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(Glare's joyous spirits dropped. A shade 
came over her bright face, like an envious 
cloud intervening between the eartli and 
the sunshine. She talked and laughed 
still ; but the music had gone out of her 
laugh, and the charm from her words. She 
longed to be at home, alone, to think. The 
unlucky utterance of that name had roused 
a hundred thoughts, a hundred fears, and 
she was sick at heart, and weary of the 
show. It was poor fun, after all, keeping a 
stall. The band played execrably, in a 
wooden, soulless style. The flowers gave 
out a heavy perfume that clogged the hot 
air. The crowd was simply a bore. Where 
was the satisfaction of cajoling the coin of 
niggardly purchasers out of their porte- 
nionnaies ? Where the pleasure of fasci- 
nating boobies, commercial and agricul- 
tural ? Lady Flavia began to feel as if the 
whole fancy fair were one great tiresome 
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dream, from which she longed to wake. 
She cared nothing for the fact, that as her 
smiles grew rarer, and her merry prattle 
less continuous, many of her lieges proved 
recreant, and went off to swell the throng 
around Miss Yavasour. She only wished 
the whole affair well over. That fainting 
girl, that Miss Ford, had spoiled her 
triumph. 

It was over at last. The ultimate six- 
pence had been drained from moneyed 
humanity ; and the band had played out its 
last tune, and had gathered up its music- 
stands and instruments, brazen and wooden, 
and marched home to barracks. The car- 
riages drove off — one of them. Lord Mort- 
lake*s, carried off the admired of all. Lady 
Flavia Clare. None of the young men, 
militarv and clerical, who stood on the 
steps and took off their hats as the 
aristocratic beauty was whirled away, 
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knew what a heavy heart, and what a 
busy, plotting brain she carried back with 
her to her dead father's noble house of 
Ilarbledown. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CONFIDENCES. 



" I WILL tell you^ papa, now they are gone," 
whispered Amy, nestKng down her heavy 
aching head upon her father s shoulder, and 
looking fondly up at his sun-browned face, 
and the soft smile that belied all the stern- 
ness of the iron mouth and the grey mous- 
taches. I could not speak before Aunt 
Alleyne; she thinks" — and here Amy 
smiled in spite of . her sorrowful looks— 
"she thinks she knows young girls like 
me, and everything they can possibly feel 
and wish, exactly, just as that lecturer we 
saw at the Polytechnic poured a pink liquid 
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into a yellow liquid, and they both became 
white, or took fire, or whatever it was, just 
as he had told us. But Aunt Alleyne does 
not know about this.** And here Amy 
paused, and began to tremble again ; and 
Colonel Ford spoke to her in a soothing 
tone, such as he might have used to calm 
her to sleep in some infantine ailment long 
years ago : " Yes, yes, pet. But you must 
not worry yourself with talking just now, 
dear. You shall go to sleep, and I will 
mount guard, and see nobody disturbs you. 
It was only the heat.*' 

" It was not the heat, papa !** cried Amy, 
passionately. ** I let my aunt have her own 
way, and Uncle William too. They are 
good kind folks; but they cannot under- 
stand anything beyond the regular hum- 
drum of everyday life. And this is some- 
thing new — something strange and dread- 
ful. Papa, I really feel as if I had been 
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near something wicked and hurtful ; some- 
thing that wished ill to me, and would 
harm me if it could. I shook all over when 
her eyes met mine, and yet indeed — indeed 
I am not a coward, generally. The French 
girls said it was English hetise^ when I did 
not scream at harmless poor toads and 
spiders, as they did* 

Colonel Ford laughed, and then looked 
grave, and he patted his daughter's hand 
with infinite gentleness. " Well, Amy," 
he said, '*you shall tell it all to papa* I 
believe that will be the best, after all. 
Whose eyes do you speak of?" 

Amy's answer was made in a low but a 
firm voice : " The eyes of her who was 
pointed out to me as my dear friend and 
school-companion, as the Lady Flavia Clare, 
who was as a sister to me at the convent of 

Our Lady of Carmeh Papa — the lady 
whom Uncle William pointed out to me is 
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not Lady Flavia Clare — she is sot my dear 
Flavia. But why, why does she bear her 
name and hold her place in the world ?'* 

The colonel made a wry face. He was 
sorry to hear his daughter speak thus, not 
that he in the shghtest degree believed that 
there was any real foundation for what she 
said. He was not a credulous man, or, if his 
nature inclined him to believe others to be as 
truthful as himself, long habit had steeled him 
against too easy faith. He had sat on silken 
cushions, face to face with maharajahs and 
their ministers and generals, and had 
listened to falsehoods the most unblushing 
that Aryan brain could spin, and Aryan 
tongue could tell, yet never moved a 
muscle of his countenance. He had seen 
rich native contractors, caught red-handed 
in peculations, grovel abjectly at his feet 
and embrace his knees, as they tearfuUy 
swore by Siva and Brahma, and the great 
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oath on Gunga water, that they were 
innocent of having wronged the Company 
Bahadur of a single rupee, and that all the 
witnesses were suborned perjurers. But 
still it vexed him that this delusion should 
take possession of his child. He was 
confident in her truthfulness, but it an- 
noyed him that she should be capable of 
such romantic folly. He tried to laugh it 
oflF, as he said : " My little girl must not 
take her notions from novels, nor imagine 
Enghsh society in the nineteenth century 
to be full of crimes and horrors, like Mrs. 
Radcliffe's romances — which, by the by, 
were about the only novels I ever read, 
except Scott's, and I remember thinking 
them mighty fine compositions before I 
went out to India. But if you will take 
my word for it, life is a prosaic affair for 
most of us, with its duties, and affections, 
and hopes, and joys, and griefs, no doubt ; 
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but these are quite enougli to bear, Amy 
dear, without any wonderful adventures 
and soul-harrowing revelations. You have 
too quick an imagination, pet, and are too 
ready to take every windmill for a giant, 
like Don Quix " 

" don't, pray, don't," cried Amy, ahnost 
petulantly. " Papa, you are much wiser 
and older than I am, and I would rather 
trust to your judgment than to mine, a 
thousand times over. But not in this case. 
There is no sentimental fancy here — indeed, 
indeed there is not. The lady who kept 
the stall to-day was not the same who stood 
sobbing by my bedside, a few months ago, 
in our little room in the French convent. 
I had a perfect view of her. I could not be 
mistaken. She was a stranger." 

There is a contagion in earnestness ; and 
it is very hard to disbelieve what we are 
told by a person who has entire and fervid 
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faith in the assertion itself. The colonel 
began to waver in his opinion. " You are 
sure," he said, " that the person your uncle 
William showed you was the bond, fide Lady 
Flavia Clare who kept the stall ? I did not 
see her myself, at all, though I heard some 
silly young men prating about her beauty, 
as if she had been a wonder of the world. 
But over the people's heads I could see that 
there were several ladies about the stall. 
Perhaps you made a mistake, and this was 
. some sister or cousin." 

Amy shook her bead in decisive dissent. 
" I am sure there was no mistake," she said. 
"The other ladies, uncle AUeyne told me, 
were Mrs. Dibbs, the bishop's wife, and 
Lady Mortlake and her daughters, two fine 
tall young ladies, not in the least like that 

— that . 0, papa, what puzzles me is, 

that there vms a likeness, a very slight like- 
ness, but still a perceptible one, between 
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Flavia and the girl I saw to-day. They 
certainly are alike ; and Flavia too, like 
her, had beautiful long dark hair, but she 
did not wear it in loose curls, as that other 
did ; and 1 think Flavia was taller ^" 

" Depend upon it, Amy," interrupted the 
colonel, ** either you are mistaken — different 
styles of dress, and different habits of life, 
make a surprising change in a young lady 
at the plastic age of eighteen — either you 
are mistaken, or there is another explana- 
tion of the mystery. There are two Lady 
Flavia Clares ; the name very probably be- 
longs to more than one noble family, and 
your school-friend is the daughter of some 
other earl than an Earl of Mortlake.'* 

But Amy refused to receive this theory, 
however plausible it might sound. She was 
positive that the lady pointed out to her was 
not her friend ; and she was equally sure 
that her friend had been a daughter of that 
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Earl of Mortlake whose death had been 
announced to her by Dr. Perinet, who had 
heard with regret from Mr. Royston, on his 
return to the ch&teau, that the late lord had 
not lived long enough to see his long- 
banished daughter before his eyes closed on 
the world. There was a Dod's Peerage in 
the room — even homely Mrs. AUeyne could 
not dispense with that inevitable volume — 
and its pink and gold binding caught Amy's 
eye. The pages were hastily rustled over, 
and search was made for the noble surname 
of Clare. 

" I told you so," said the colonel, triumph- 
antly, when the oracle announced that Right 
Honourable the Earl of Sheemess, in the 
peerage of Great Britain, to say nothing of 
Right Honourable the Earl of Kilmanning 
and Viscount Coolyboy, in the peerage of 
Ireland, were Clares. But alas ! among the 
numerous offspring of both these illustrious 
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persons, no daughter bore the name of 
Flavia. There was but one Lady Flavia 
Clare, and she was the only child of Francis, 
seventh Earl of Mortlake. 

" I can't make it out," said the .colonel, 
knitting his brows thoughtfully. 

A my went on to relate, for the first time, 
how very keenly she had felt the sting of 
her schoolfellow's apparent caprice and 
neglect ,• how unkind conduct and fickleness 
on the part of Flavia astonished and pained 
her, the more because they seemed so utterly 
foreign to her friend's character ; how Flavia 
had been tlie most simple, humble-minded, 
thoroughly good of all possible good girls, 
not a bit proud of the rank and prospective 
wealth that had made more than one juve- 
nile companion ready to fawn upon her' and 
flatter her, since money and station will 
produce their effect even in a convent ; how 
nothing could be more dissimilar than the 
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manner of the Lady Flavia of the house of 
Our Lady of Carmel, timid, reserved, and 
rather grave, and the manner of that spark- 
ling Lady Flavia of whom Amy had caught 
a glimpse in the Slochester town-hall. 

The colonel listened, indulgently at first, 
then intently, and presently a crowd of 
thoughts came thickly pressing into his 
mind, each thought with a tongue, as it 
were, that cried out clamorously to him that 
what his daughter said was worthy of more 
attention than men of the world are usually 
willing to pay to the sayings of an inexpe- 
rienced girl on the threshold of womanhood. 
There was nothing shallow or pert in Amy 
Ford; her youth gave her the power of 
being easily pleased, and her knowledge of 
life was necessarily slight ; but in listening 
to her as she spoke with all the earnest 
warmth that was in her heart, the colonel 
recognised in her some of the clear-sighted 
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common-sense and energy of purpose by 
which he had himself made his way out 
of the ruck of his Anglo-Indian contem- 
poraries. 

Although the old soldier had seen fit to 
check his child's supposed taste for detecting 
romantic mysteries in the midst of the com- 
mon-place events of life, he was not such a 
disbeliever in such matters as he chose to 
appear to be. He had heard very strange 
stories on very good authority, and had 
spoken with the actors in dramas of real Hfe 
compared with which Macbeth and Othello 
would show but as milk-and-water present- 
ments of human wickedness and passion. 
He had diplomatised with a turbaned 
Richard III. whose guilty slumbers ought 
to have been haunted by the ghosts of more 
nephews than two, of more wives than one, 
and of certainly more than a solitary bro- 
ther. He had been envoy to a queen- 
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mother regent who had received him seated 
on a throne, under which it was matter of 
notoriety that a shrieking slave-girl had 
been buried alive. Horrible tales of the 
dark doings in the dark places of the zenana 
were as familiar to his ear as the Newgate 
Calendar to a Newgate ordinary, and these 
he knew to be for the most part only too 
literally true. 

But these things had been done by dark- 
skinned humanity, that huddled itself up in 
shawls and Dacca muslin, and wore bangles 
on ite arms, and diamonds in ite cap of state, 
and not seldom a jewelled nose-ring. All 
that cruelty and treachery, and vile greed 
of gold, and pleasure, and revenge — so 
Colonel Ford fancied — sprouted like foul 
fungi under the Asiatic sun alone, and had 
been left to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, as the Company's old officers 
used to leave their miUtary rank, coming 
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home dvilians in the eye of British law. 
The colonel could not easily bring himself 
to believe that the same passions conld exist 
in a bosom cased in broadcloth^ cut by Poole 
or Moses, as in a breast swathed with 
Benares silk or Delhi kincobs. He had 
chosen to fancy, in spite of police reports, 
that the mechanism of modem European 
society was so nicely counterpoised, and so 
carefully oiled, as to work without jarring 
or strainiilg, and that accidents were all but 
impossible. But now he doubted. 

While Bichard Ford sat bending his 
shaggy grey eyebrows, and paying what 
was but a forced and partial attention to 
his daughter's words, so active was his own 
practised mind in scanning the case accord- 
ing to the meagre evidence he possessed, 
Mr. AUeyne the vicar came in, sorely dis- 
composed in countenance and bearing. 

"Here's a pretty business, Ford," he 
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said ; " really, people seem to think a par-r 
son a sort of Jack-of-all-trades, for they 
come to me to help them out of every 
hobble that they get into. Here's Mrs. 
Turner, the sick-nurse, sitting in my study, 
looking as if she were sick herself, and, 
indeed, I had to give her some brandy for 
what she calls her spasms ; but, the truth 
is, the woman's frightened out of what wits 
she has; and the doctor being out on his 
roiinds, she comes to me as coolly as if I 
kept a register-office for the constant supply 
of Mrs. Gramps. It's a shame and a plague, 
just as I wanted to see after my sermon and 
the celery-beds." 

All this time the Worthy clergyman was 
jerking to and fro about the room, adjusting 
his neckcloth, hunting for his gloves, and 
brushing his hat with his coat-sleeve, evi- 
dently preparing to sally forth into the 
outer world. 
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** What's the matter, though ? You have 
not told us that yet," said the colonel with a 
smile. 

Mr. Alleyne wheeled round : ** Bless me, 
I forgot. Well, then, after lunch, and just 
before we started for that luckless fancy 
fair — and, by the bye. Miss Amy, I hope 
you feel better now? that's right! — the 
landlady of the Royal George hotel, which 
is just within the bounds of my parish — 
more's the pity — came in a state of excite- 
ment to say that a strange gentleman, who 
seemed to know no one in Slochester, has 
been taken very ill at her house, and was 
lying in Number Thirty-nine, in a burning 
fever, and light-headed. Would I please to 
come over ? I asked if she had sent for a 
doctor, and it seems she had called at Smith- 
son's door — Smithson attends us, or did, 
when the children were at home — but he 
was out ; and so, in great distress of mind, 
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she had come round to me. Well, it came 
out that Mrs. Eoiight's distress was rather 
selfish, for she was terribly afraid the sick 
man should die in the inn, and give her the 
annoyance of a funeral, and perhaps an 
inquest.'* 

"An inquest!" exclaimed the colonel. 
"Why, surely you stay-at-home English 
folks don't insist on the formality of 
an inquest, whenever a patient dies of 
fever ?*' 

" Mr. AUeyne stared. " Fever, no,'* said 
he ; " but when a fellow receives a charge 
of Number Six shot in his ribs and shoul- 
ders, and lingers a few weeks, they call in 
the coroner, just as if he had been left dead 
on the spot. Didn't I say that this was the 
gentleman who was wounded by some un- 
known person, in a lane near Chartley 
Parva, and who was supposed to have 
got well, and would have been well but 
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for his own confounded folly — Captain 
Royston ?" 

" Captain Royston !" exclaimed Amy from 
the sofa. ** I wonder if he belongs to those 
Roystons I was speaking of, papa ; the 
family that Flavia was so intimate with, and 
who lived in the Chateau des Roches, at 
Grresnez, near the convent. I know that 
Mr. Royston, the gentleman who brought 
Flavia to England when her father was so 
ill, had a son who was called Captain Roys- 
ton, and that he was at home during part of 
the time when Flavia visited there. She 
never liked him, though I remember teasing 
her about him, and asking whether he was 
handsome." 

"Royston!" said the colonel in his turn. 
"The name comes back to me, somehow. 
Something about a court-martial at Poonah 
or Kirkee, and a sentence of dismissal for 
gambling and dishonourable practices. It 
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may be quite another person, though, of 
course, and I don't remember the facts of 
the case." 

" I can't get in a word edgeways, if you 
take me up in that fashion," said the vicar 
of St. Eanswith's, with an air of serio-comic 
distress ; " but the long and short of it is 
this : Mrs. Knight wanted to know whether 
the law would countenance her in turning 
her sick guest out of doors, and I rated her 
pretty sharply for her inhumanity. Then 
she got into a more Christian frame of mind, 
and went to fetch a nurse, one of our three 
Slochester nurses, Mrs. Turner, a respect • 
able woman, in spite of my joke about her 
being of the Gramp sisterhood — she sat up 
six nights with our eldest boy Willy, when 

he had the scarlet fever, and But I 

never could keep to the thread of my dis- 
course out of the pulpit. The fact Js, that 
the patient is raving, and the nonsense he 
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talks is so frightful, or she says it is, that 
she is afraid to stay in the room. Her 
nerves are none of the strongest, and she 
really is alarmed, and has come to resign 
her post. Mrs. Ovens, one of the other two 
nurses, is a woman who would nurse all 
Bedlam, I believe, without attending to a 
word ; but she won't be at liberiy till late 
to-night, it seems. So I must go." And 
the vicar began putting on his gloves. 

" You must go — to play sick-nurse ?" 
asked the colonel. 

Mr. AUeyne said yes, he must go, or Mrs. 
' AUeyne must t-ake the place of the craven 
nurse until the more eflScient Mrs. Ovens 
should be ready to enter on her new 
duties. This Captain Royston, however 
much of a stranger and a scamp he might 
be, was temporarily a parishioner ; and if 
he had been cashiered by sentence of all the 
courts-martial from Cape Comorin to the 
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Ejhyber Pass, lie was entitled to be taken 
care of in tlie hour of sickness. The 
AUeynes, husband and wife, did a great 
deal of parochial work of this kind when 
ague or typhus was busy in Slochester, and 
though this was an unexpected call, the 
vicar was by no means disposed to treat it 
with neglect. 

"Stay !" said the colonel, suddenly getting 
up from his seat at the head of the old- 
fashioned scroll sofa ; " I'll walk down 
with you. It won't be the first gunshot 
wound I shall have seen, nor the first 
delirious patient. I do not profess to be 
a doctor, but I may be of use in this sort 
of thing." 

So the brothers-in-law, clerical and mili- 
tary, left the house together, and Mrs. 
AUeyne came to keep Amy company, and 
favoured her with a good deal of her 
verbal wisdom, cut and dried, with a par- 
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ticular appUcation to almost every yariely of 
human trouble, and notably to the case of 
" young things of your age, my dear," who 
faint at fancy fairs. 




to 



CHAPTER IV. 

* 

THE GENTLEMAN IN NUMBER THIRTT-NINE. 

** Which it's dreadful, sir, even to think of 
such goings on ; and I've brought up six 
out of eight ; and if it wasn't that the eldest, 
sir, who's a sawyer, begging your pardon, in 
the Royal Dockyard at Portsmouth, hadn't 
broke his arm, which the doctors said it was 
a commutated fracture, and he obligated to 
come home to his native air for nursing, and 
has been heavy on a narrow income ; but 
leastways so I have got my bread for seven- 
and-twenty year, and no complaints, but 
always the first families and the highest 
testimonials ; if you would please to call at 
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Number Six, Bench Street ; and if out, my 
youngest girl will be happy to show the 
certificates framed and glazed from the 
County Infirmary, and never no such un- 
pleasantness " 

Thus far, Mrs. Turner, sick-nurse, as she 

accompanied Colonel Ford and the Rev. 

• 

William AUeyne along the cobble-stoned 
by-streets that led to Pyx Street, where the 
Royal George, a good second-rate hotel, was 
situated. Nor would that worthy lady have 
desisted from her lucid explanation, had not 
lack of breath put a padlock on her fluent 
tongue. As it was, however, she stopped, 
laid her hand on that portion of her shawl 
that might be supposed to cover her heart, 
and panted distressingly, like a drover's dog 
on a hot day. The vicar looked alarmed, 
lest a fresh attack of " spasms," the conven- 
tional malady of Mrs. Turner's sisterhood, 
might supervene, and render spirituous re- 
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freshments, not to be obtained without igno- 
minious adjournments to low public-bouses, 
indispensable. 

But Mrs. Turner had only stopped for 
breath, and in the present instance her mind 
was not intent on her favourite nostrums of 
peppermint-drops, gin and cloves, or even 
the sovereign west-country remedy of rum 
and butter. She was indeed as sober by 
choice as most of her hard-worked class; 
and if she had accepted the vicar's cognac, 
it was because she sincerely believed it 
would do her good. She was a respectable 
nurse of the soft sort, one of those bundles 
of shapeless clothes, with a middle-aged 
female inside the crust of the animated 
dumpling, who doze pleasantly in great 
chairs, and wake up periodically to admi- 
nister medicine ; not a rawboned task-mis- 
tress who bullies her victims for their own 
good. She broke out again : " Which I 
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wouldn't, not for no money, listen to such 
gashly things ; and me sitting in the room, 
and shaking like a jelly that hasn't turned 
properly out of the mould ; and though not 
the first time I've attended the light-headed, 
no, not by many, I never, no never, heard a 
gentleman run on so ; and so violent too, 
and under-waiters got to be called in ; but 
Mrs. Ovens, which I'll not deny that she 
has the sperrit of ten such as me, which 
Miss Jemima Ovens she strictly is, never 
having been married, as I was one-and- 
thirty year ago, at St, Eanswith's Church ; 
but afore your reverence's time, sir, though 
Mrs. Ovens is fifty-six or seven, if she's a 
day, and was a ward-woman in the County 
Lunatic But here's the hotel, gentle- 
men. 

Perhaps it was because Mrs. Turner had 
to sit so silent by night, that she indemnified 
her tongue in this manner ; or she may 
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merely have been anxious to clear her pro- 
fessional reputation from the charge of 
lightly deserting a sick room; but at any 
rate, she went vigorously on, with no stops 
to -punctuate her oration other than invo- 
luntary gasps for breath, till the party 
arrived at the Royal George, and were 
ushered into tha parlour, where the land- 
lady sat in state among her account-books, 
and a multiplicity of gilt bottles containing 
cordials of a kind obnoxious to the Maine 
Liquor Law. Mrs. Knight had taken to 
heart the vicar's lecture of the morning, 
and was no longer desirous to eject her 
troublesome guest. But she seemed to con- 
sider Captain Royston's presence under her 
roof as a grievous calamity, which she was 
bound to bear resignedly, but not cheerfully. 
No particular change, she said, had taken 
place since the departure of the frightened 
nurse. The poor gentleman was talking 
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very much, sometimes low, sometimes loud 
enough to disturb everybody ; but he had 
not been violent since that time when the 
under-waiter and the chambermaid had 
come to assist Mrs. Turner in restraining 
him from his insane attempt to dash himself 
against the walls. He was ** moaning like" 
now, and rather less restless. Dr. Smithson 
had seen him once, and would look in again 
in the evening. He shook his head — the 
doctor did — when he heard what a deal of 
brandy and soda-water Number Thirty-nine 
had taken since he came, and before he fell 
ill. 

Up-stairs, preceded by the chambermaid 
and followed by the nurse, went the two 
gentlemen ; and before long they heard the 
groans and broken talk of the invahd 
through the painted door of his room. 
They went softly in. The sick man was 
propped up with pillows, his disordered 
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hair streaming in tawny profusion over the 
white sheet, and his face terribly haggard, 
shrunken, and sallow, with the veins stand- 
ing out Hke whipcord on his temples. His 
eyes were glaring at vacancy. It was evi- 
dent that he neither knew nor cared that 
strangers were gazing at him. 

"He won't die !" said the colonel, after a 
long look at the sufferer. 

" Thank Heaven for that ! But are you 
sure of what you say ?" half- whispered the 
vicar. 

Colonel Ford gave rather a melancholy 
smile. *' Of course, I am not sure ; I only 
give my opinion. The issue of Hfe or death 
is in higher hands than mine ; but I have 
seen very many of these cases among hard 
drinkers in India. Delirium tremens is 
hideous in itself, but the first attack is 
seldom fatal. It is not until repeated 
paroxysms have worn out the nervous 
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system, that the sufferer sinks into his 
grave ; and I think there is hope here." 

" Dr. Smithson didn't say it wa^that 
thing with the hard name you called it, 
sir," said Mrs. Turner ; " he seemed to take 
it to he fever from the wound." 

" And so it is,'* said the colonel quietly ; 
" but delirium tremens has come on to com- 
plicate the disorder. Now, just let me have 
my own way. I have seen hundreds of 
these cases, in private soldiers of our Euro- 
peans in India, in oflScers, and others, and 
have been obliged to play nurse and surgeon 
too, in scores of lonely spots where there 
was no medical assistance procurable. This 
poor fellow, I feel sure, is in just such a 
scrape. He has been in India, too, for 
some of that gibberish he was talking just 
now was tolerable Hindustani — he was 
ordering a syce to bring his horse round — 
and I can give a shrewd guess at his history. 
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Leave me in charge of him till Mr. Smith- 
son the doctor looks in ; I should like to 
have a word with him about the treatment 
of the complaint, and I will stick to my 
post till Mrs. Ovens relieves me." 

" I'll stop too, if you like ; it won't be so 
dull for you," said Mr. AUeyne, but he could 
not help wincing a little as he made the 
offer. The truth was, that he did not much 
fancy such a patient. All this time, the 
sick man was maundering on with speeches 
that now and then were unintelligible, but 
which sometimes were frightful to hearken 
to, replete with blasphemous words that 
made the vicar's blood run cold. All this 
time, too, the sufferer kept thrusting forth 
his lean hands, as if to push back some 
invisible foe, and once or twice he shrieked 
aloud to have " the snakes, the black, slimy, 
venomous snakes kept away from the bed." 
He saw snakes, he protested, coiling among 
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the curtains, twining about the foot-board, 
creeping over the counterpane, hissing and 
writhing, and he screamed out in an agony 
that they were upon him, and would sting 
him, since no one came to save him, and 
then moaned and sobbed like a child in 
pain. 

This was so different from all the harm- 
less wanderings of such few fever-stricken 
patients as had come under the vicar's 
notice, that he stood aghast and useless in 
the sick room. But Colonel Ford knew 
well enough that all this snake-talk, all this 
terror of threatening monsters and veno- 
mous reptiles, was an almost invariable 
symptom of the disorder. He had heard 
such outcries as this, often and often before, 
shrieked forth by foaming lips of those 
whom he had known and liked, those who 
had been brave and valued officers until the 
demon Drink enslaved them and brought 
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them down to this earthly hell of the 
drunkard. He knew, too, that although 
the sick man was too far gone in delirium 
to see or hear those who were present, yet 
by some subtle instinct their presence 
excited him to his hurt. The room must 
be cleared. Colonel Ford uncorked the 
draught which the surgeon had sent round, 
smelt it and tasted it, and smiled, but he 
was too good-natured and prudent to dis- 
parage Mr. Smithson's prescription before 
the women. 

" This," he thought, as he recorked the 
phial, ** will do neither good nor harm. I 
will have a little chat with the doctor when 
he pays his next visit, and he shall fancy 
the Indian remedy which I shall modestly 
hint at is a suggestion of his own. In the 
meantime, I may safely promise to admim's- 
ter this innocuous stuff according to the 
label, and I shall be on the spot to stop the 
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poor wretch from committing any fata 
imprudence, which is not an unlikely con- 
tingency, with such a set of boobies about 
him." 

But though the colonel thought all this, 
he said much less, merely undertaking to 
give the patient his physic, and to watch 
how the paroxysms aflFected him, until the 
surgeon's second visit and the arrival of the 
nurse* 

" Gt)od-bye, Ford, then," said Mr. AUeyne. 

" ril take care to send Mrs. Ovens the very 
instant she is at liberty. And as for Miss 
Amy, she's pretty well now, and in good 
hands. We'll take care of her. Shall we 
wait dinner ? No ? Well, you'll find some- 
thing kept hot for you when you do come, 
and a bottle of the East India sherry you 
praised yesterday. Good-bye." 

Then Colonel Richard Ford sat as still as a 
mouse beside the bed-head, in that great 
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dimity-covered arm-cliair, that seemed to 
have been constructed expressly for the ac- 
commodation of such rotund matrons as Mrs. 
Turner. The sick man raved on — raved of 
scenes and persons the most incongruous, 
jumbled together in a grim chaotic medley 
— of an old mansion in Yorkshire, where he 
was a boy again, spending his holidays in 
the midst of a flattering court of grooms 
and gamekeepers, tearing after the hounds, 
playing madcap pranks in the village, 
" taking off his wine like a man " in com- 
pany with the hard-drinking set who sur- 
rounded his fathers horse-shoe# table, and 
getting precociously tipsy amid the noisy 
approval of his seniors. Hip, hip, hurrah ! 
He was not in Yorkshire now — he was iu 
London, with full pockets, on what he called 
a spree, and jolly companions were around 
him. Hip, hip, hurrah ! again. There was 
a grand feast, and they were wetting his 
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commission, as the phrase went, wetting it 
in a red sea of strong heady port, with 
punch to finish what champagne and Mo- 
selle had hegun. Then India, with more 
revelry, play, quarrels, wild orgies, fierce 
grumbling and discontent, curses on the 
climate, duty, discipline, on the scanty re- 
mittances from home, on the luck of the 
ruined gamester, on the heavy interest 
charged by Indian banks, and the hard 
terms of Parsee usurers. 

" Flames and fury !" he broke out, inter- 
larding his discourse with many interjec- 
tions best unwritten ; " confound you ! how 
dare you talk of cheating ? Who says the 
cards were marked ? Who says that fellow 
Hartopp was making signals the whole time 
the game went on ? Loaded dice, forsooth ! 
I'll cut the throat of the first man who talks 
of loaded dice. Gentlemen, play on the 
square. I'm a gentleman — a Royston of 
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Royston. There's not a man in the regi- 
ment has better blood in his veins, nor half 
so good as mine; and you — you pitiful 
sneak — ^your father was a tailor, wasn't he ? 
it's too much honour for you to be allowed 
to lose your money in a gentleman's com- 
pany. Hold your tongue, you snivelling 
fool ! Write home to your mother, and tell 
her any lie you like : she'll send you the 
blunt, I'll warrant you, when she hears 
you're in a scrape. Say you stood security 
for a brother-officer; but no names, hang 
you. Come, a little more punch and another 
cheroot, and I'll give you your revenge at 
anything you like — ^blind hookey, ecart^, 

Van John, and we won't play high, you 
baby — just a chick of rupees f 

Presently, he was in fierce dispute with 
some imaginary opponent on the subject of 
a horse-race, and then he started up in bed 
and tried to clutch the colonel by the throat. 
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vowing to have blood for the insult put 
upon him; and by the time he was half- 
forced, half-coaxed into lying down again, 
his mood had changed, and he was scream- 
ing out in mortal terror, now of the snakes, 
and now of a certain black hound, a big 
shaggy dog that he conceived to be crouch- 
ing in the room and lurking behind the 
curtains, ready to spring upon him. 

" Keep him off!" he cried — " the ugly 
grinning brute* Drive him away ; don't let 
him touch me ! I see him ; there — there he is, 
crawling towards the bed — a brute as large 
as a wolf ! Save me — save me ! He will be 
upon me directly. ' Not there — not there ! 
doctor, don't leave me alone with him, 
the brute." 

And with a shrill cry, the trembling 
wretch cowered down and hid his face with 
the bed-clothes, all the time holding tight 
to the hand which Colonel Ford had given 
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him — ^tight, ay, with the frantic force with 
which a drowning seaman gripes the plank 
that is his only support above the fathom- 
less depths of the hungry roaring sea* 
Then, after a long interval, a fresh change 
occurred; Basil Royston complained no 
more of the loathsome presence of the rep- 
tiles, nor of that of the black hound, fearful 
images in that dismal procession of phan- 
tasms that dehrium tremens conjures up. 
But he was very weak and broken-spirited, 
wailing and sobbing as if he had been a 
child, clinging to the colonel, and begging 
that he might not be left alone, then glanc- 
ing timorously round the room, lest some- 
thing baleful might be prowling there 
still; and then his ravings took another 
turn, and he struck his forehead with his 
weak hand, and wept as he called himself a 
great sinner, a wretch black with crime, 
and weary with wrong-doing. Next, he 
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' pronounced a name that made the colonel 
start and bend forward to hear more — 
" Lady Flavia Clare ;" and then he rambled 
on, muttering indistinct allusions to things 
and places of which the colonel knew no- 
thing. But though much of what he said 
was inaudible, and much obscure, a new 
and lurid light began to break in upon the 
intelligence of him whom Chance — if there 
be such a thing as Chance in this wondrous 
world, where every heart that throbs is knit 
by some viewless bonds to other hearts, and 
where all actions bfend into a web of com- 
mon destiny — ^had sent to sit beside the bed 
of this sinful sufferer. Half-uttered words, 
hints rather than revelations, reached the 
listener's ears, and made him hearken the 
more thirstily for confirmation of his fears ; 
and then the black mirror of Basil Royston s 
unhealthy mind reflected other impressions, 
and he spoke no more of France, no more of 
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the gaunt grey Chateau des Roches, no 
more of the white-walled convent, or of the 
green vineyards and long dusty stretch of 
high-road, with its grenadier poplars planted 
stiffly on either side. He was back in India, 
not quarrelsome as before, but in the high 
tide of evil prosperity, with plenty of cash 
and credit, revelling in native society of not 
the very highest stamp. Captain Royston*s 
fondness for bad company had met with 
countenance in the bazaars of Indian cities. 
He began to troll the refrain of a ditty that 
Richard Ford knew well — the famous 
** taza be taza^ vedano /" that Hafiz first 
sung, and that from the poetry of the Per- 
sian Anacreon has gradually filtered down 
to its condition as a sort of *' tol-de-rol" 
chorus to Hindu drinking-songs. But not 
a word more that the colonel cared to hear. 
Not a syllable about the lonely French 
chateau, or the neighbouring convent, or 
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the vague and ugly secret of which a 
glimpse had heen suddenly afforded, much 
as if a dark curtain had been pulled aside 
in part, and then allowed to drop again. 

** Lady Flavia Clare !" thought the colo- 
nel as he sat watching through the dusk of 
the long evening, now and then striking 
his repeater to learn the hour, that the pa- 
tient might swallow his medicine with due 
punctuality — " Lady Flavia Clare ! Three 
times that name has passed the lips of this 
wretch, and queer words they were that 
followed the mention of it. Foul-play! 
yes, I do really begin to believe that there 
has been foul play. But how to see clearly 
through the labyrinth : the clue is want- 
mg. 

Hours passed slowly by, the deep swift 
river of Time gliding steadily on, and tum- 
bling over the falls into the yawning gulf 
of Eternity ; and still Richard Ford kept at 
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his post Then the doctor came, and started 
to see who was the watcher beside his 
patient's couch. Colonel Ford conversed 
apart with him, and Mr. Smithson returned 
to his surgery to bid his assistant make up 
a prescription of a very different character 
from the mild palliatives with which the 
Slochester surgeon had begun the campaign 
against a disease new to his experience. 
And Mrs. Ovens arriving, took her place in 
the great arm-chair, and promised to be 
vigilant. Colonel Ford walked slowly back 
to the parsonage, and as he walked, there 
were stranger and more startling thoughts 
passing through his mind than had visited 
him for many a day. It seemed to him as 
if he had suddenly received the power to 
penetrate a veil of fair seeming, and to catch 
a glimpse of something hideous and unna- 
tural looming darkly beyond. 
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CHAPTER V, 

BY SUBMARINE AND INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
GRAPH. 

** Flavia, dearest^ I do so wish you could 
like Hythe," said Lady Caroline Clare, 
turning her head towards her companion, 
and apparently taking advantage of the 
fact that James the tiger had got down to 
open a gate through which it was necessary 
that the pony-carriage should pass. The 
gate was a clumsy one, for the top rail 
was composed of what seemed the whole 
trunk of a small tree, the unbarked end 
of which protruded so as to give the 
requisite leverage, while the lowest bar 
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was buried in the moist gravel of the ill- 
kept road. James the tiger had to put 
out his strength, and to soil his white 
Woodstock gloves before he could drag 
back the creaking barrier, and leave the 
way clear for his young mistress to drive 
through. And as Lady Flavia slackened 
the reins of her impatient little steeds, and 
the light carriage jolted on over rut and 
stone, she looked round at her kinswoman,' 
and smilingly rejoined : " But I do like 
Cousin Hythe very much. I think him 
a dear good fellow ; and I wish I had had 

a brother as honourable and sensible as 

< 

yours." 

It was a frank, but hardly a satisfactory 
answer, and Lady Caroline shook her head. 
'* Ah, Flavia, love !" she said, ** I am afraid 
you never will like Augustus as he would 
wish. And yet, though other young men, 
who have not really a tenth of his good 

VOL. IT. H 
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qualities, may seem more brilliant, as Cap- 
tain Fitzalaric does " 

" He is worth fifty of Captain Fitzalaric," 
said Lady Flavia, playftJly ; " and I don't 

mind telling you, Carry, that if . But 

here comes James. And who, in the name 
of all that's extraordinary, have we here ?" 

The horseman who was approaching 
them, at a brisk canter, making the tstones 
clatter and fly beneath his horse's ironshod 
feet, was certainly an odd-looking figure. 
He wore a macintosh, expanded balloon- 
wise by the strong breeze that seldom fails 
to blow on that high moorland ridge which 
lay north and west of Harbledown ; he had 
a white hat, and leggings of some water- 
proof material ; and, but for his awkward 
seat in the saddle, might have passed 
muster for a veterinary surgeon, bound 
for some farm where **foot and mouth" 
was doing mischief among the Oxen. But 
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his cures were wrought on men, not beasts ; 
and he was no other than Job Sankey, 
Esq., M.R.O.S., in his usual costume for 
moorland visiting. He checked his white- 
legged horse as he recognised the occupants 
of the pretty shell-shaped pony-carriage, and 
politely took off his hat. 

** Oh, Mr. Sankey," said Lady Caroline, 
quite eagerly, "I do so want to hear the 
last news of your patient, poor little Susan, 
at Fletcher the wood-cutter's cottage, you 
know. I have not had time to go round 
myself, and she was so terribly weak when 
her mother came up to Harbledown." 

Lady Caroline was of a kindly nature, 
and she, rather than the countess, had 
begun to be regarded as the Lady Boun- 
tiful of the neighbourhood. It is true that 
she viewed the poor in the light of children, 
to be lectured and taught, and supplied with 
flannel, soup, calico, and coals, rather than 
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as brethren and sisters who needed a helping- 
hand to Kft them out of the slough of pau- 
perism ; but she did good. It is better to 
give as Lady Caroline, than not to give at 
all ; and the very sight of her comely good- 
humoured face was Kke a sunbeam in the 
house of affliction. Mr. Sankey, who had 
lately become medical attendant at Harble- 
down, and who knew the earl's eldest 
daughter weU from having met her in 
cottage-homes, was able to give her good 
news of Susan Fletcher. He said, with 
perfect truth, that, but for the hot-house 
fruit, the jelKes, and wine, which had been 
supplied from Lord Mortlake's house, at his 
daughter's desire, he should have lost his 
patient. The sick child, large-eyed and 
hoUow-cheeked, tossing in fever on her 
little bed, had really seemed to be brought 
back to life by those grapes from the great 
house, the first nourishment her parched 
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lips had taken for weary days. And now 
she was mending fast, and would "pull 
through," as the surgeon phrased it. 

" But I wish I could say as much of all 
my sick-list/' said Mr. Sankey, turning 
half-round in his saddle, and tapping his 
stirrup-iron with his hunting-whip. " Your 
ladyship, perhaps, remembers hearing of a 
gentleman who was shot, by mistake, it was 
thought, and lay under my care at the Nag's 
Head^ Chartley Parva, some weeks since ?" 

"Yes, to be sure," said Lady Caroline, 
looking up, and all alive to hear more, 
for no healthy mind is dead to curiosity. 
Lady Flavia remained looking down, 
trifling with the reins, and adjusting her 
white gauntlets. 

" Well," said the surgeon, " I've just 
heard that he has undone all the good that 
physic and regimen had done him. He 
chose to dismiss his doctor and leave the 
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inn before he was quite justified in doing 
so; still, he might have done well, with 
common prudence. But what does the 
wiseacre do but go to Slochester, and drink 
himself into a smart attack of delirium 
tremens, and there he is lying ill at the 
Royal George. Smithson attends him, and 
it was by meeting Smithson in consultation 
over at Downingham that I came to hear 
how ill this Captain Royston was." 

" Poor man," said Lady Caroline, with 
genuine pity in her tone, ^*Has he no 
friends to take care of him ?" 

Lady Flavia left oflF twitching at her 
gauntlets, and listened for the doctor*s 
reply. 

" Why, that's the queerest feature of the 
case, Lady Caroline, The young man was 
apt to be m dreadfully low spirits -always 
the way with those hard drinkers when 
their supply of alcohol is cut off — ^but he 
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obstinately refused to allow me to write 
to his family. He chose, he said, to keep 
the thing quiet. And I believe no one 
about him exactly knows the address of his 
relations, while he is not in a fit condition 
to hold a pen, Smithson says his ravings 
were shocking; frightened the first nurse 
he had out of the room — accused himself 
of every crime under the sun — common 
symptom of deltre. Beg your pardon, 
ladies for keeping you so long in this 
bleak spot ! Wish you a good morning I" 

But Mr. Sankey was a great gossip, 
though a skilfiil practitioner, and he would 
have ended less abruptly had he not noticed 
that Lady Flavia's manner of handling the 
whip and gathering up the reins evinced an 
impatience to bring the conversation to a 
close. As it was, he bowed, and rode on, 
and the pony-carriage swept swiftly in an 
opposite direction over the crest of the 
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moor. Half a mile ofiF, a white guide-post 
stood at the junction of three roads, with 
its fingers pointing respectively towards 
Ohartley, Harbledown, and Downingham 
and Slochester. To the surprise of her 
companion, the mistress of the ponies 
wheeled her pretty equipage smartly round 
into the Chartley road, laid the lash over 
the mettled little brutes, and dashed rapidly 
down the rough moorland track. That part 
of the country belonged to Sir Neville 
Beecham, a great practical admirer of the 
good old plan of letting well (and ill) 
alone, and the roads were a disgrace to 
the century. But Lady Flavia dashed on 
fearlessly over rough and smooth at ten 
or twelve statute miles to the hour. 

" Flavia, dear, what are you about ? You 
are going wrong, love ! The other road 
leads to Downingham, and thut is where we 
are to go," bleated Lady Caroline, looking 
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with dismay at the deep ruts, the loose 
stones, and the water-courses that intersected 
the track. Lady Flavia laughed. Her laugh 
had never sounded so strangely before in 
her cousin's rather dull ear. Caroline was 
very fond of her young relative, none the 
less so, perhaps, because almost unconsciously 
her regard was spiced with fear, but this 
new freak vexed her. 

" How the carriage jolts and rocks ! You 
will upset us, you mad girl ; and how are 
we to get to Mrs. Plummington's, besides 
paying the call at the Archdeacon's, if you 
will persist in scampering over the country 
in this extraordinary way?" said Lady 
Caroline ; and James the tiger, peering to 
right and left from his perch behind, and 
holding fast to the seat as the light carriage 
swayed and bounded in its headlong course 
over turf and gravel, looked very much as 
if he would have liked to back Lady 
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CaroKne's remonstrance with a word or 
two of warning. But James the tiger 
prudently kept silence. Lady Flavia Clare 
looked round and laughed at her cousin's 
frightened face. Her own face was un- 
usually flushed, and her blue eyes were 
glittering. 

" You dear single-minded Carry," she said, 
"I'll promise not to bring you to grief. 
You shall go home as safe and sound as if 
steady old Hedstall had been driving you in 
the fainily-coach. As for Mrs. Plummington 
and the Archdeacon, qv!ils attendant I I am 
going to Chartley." 

And she gave a shrill cry of encourage- 
ment to the ponies, now gallantly dashing 
on up a gentle slope, where the wheels cut 
furrpws in the black peaty soil. Once up 
the slope, they were at the loftiest point in 
the high moors, where a cairn of huge grey 
stones stood piled, while beside it was the 
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blackened stump of a thick post that had 
been a gibbet once, and on which the flesh- 
less bones of a west-country highwayman 
had long swung rattling in chains, within 
the memory of some who were yet dodder- 
ing and crooning in the chimney-corners of 
old farmhouses, or beside the scanty work- 
house fire. On both sides spread the great 
rolling moorland, billowing like a sea into 
mounds and hollows, and carpeted with 
heather that had lost its purple summer 
gloss, and was now a dusky flame, crim- 
son red, flaring far and wide. In front, 
far below, were trees and cultured land, and 
a green valley with a lazy stream winding 
through it and glimmering among the 
poplars ; and farther still was the pale thin 
wreath of rising smoke that floated over the 
chimneys of Chartley. 

But the two fair occupants of the pony- 
carriage scarcely gave a glance or a thought 
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to the prospect, with all its wealth of form 
and colour. Lady Caroline was half alarmed, 
half annoyed, and would have been wholly 
angry with any other person than the one 
beside her. But Lady Flavia was privileged 
- — one of those few favoured mortals who 
follow their own wild will, yet offend 
nobody ; and her cousin, though she deplored 
the apparently causeless freak of which she 
was the victim, contented herself with an 
occasional protest against the escapade. 
Lady Flavia, on the other hand, was evi- 
dently very much excited, and a score of 
signs betrayed the tumult of her spirits : 
she laughed and sang ; but the laugh was 
short and almost fierce, and the songs were 
mere snatches of Italian or French ditties. 
She chirruped and talked to her ponies, 
stroked then: glossy necks with the whip, 
and made the lash whistle and hiss about 
their ears, and laughed afresh as the carriage 
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spun rapidly down the steep slope of the 
turnpike-road into which they had now 
struck, whirling round comers, and sending 
the mud in great splashes on all sides. As 
they approached Chartley, vehicles of all 
kinds were encountered, and many a carter 
looked back, gaping, at the flying equipage 
that swept past him like a tornado. The 
wilful girl who held the reins seemed to take 
a strange pleasure in brushing close by the 
ponderous wheels of waggons ; in darting, 
like a dragon-fly on the wing, into the 
narrow space between two farmers' gigs ; 
and when the Honeycombe coach passed 
with its top-heavy load of outsiders, the 
pony-carriage all but touched its hind-wheel 
as it was dexterously steered between the 
coach and a heavy timber-dray. 

"Pray — pray take care!" gasped Lady 
Caroline ; but her terror merely seemed to 
amuse her companion, whose blue eyes had 
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a mocking light in them as she turned them 
towards the pale face beside her. 

*^ Suppose a * fiightfiil accident ' were to 
occur, for the benefit of the country news- 
papers?" said Lady Flavia in that half- 
serious manner that always puzzled her 
kinswoman, " would it really matter so very 
much ? Would anybody miss me ? Ah, I 
forgot you. Carry dear, with your old women 
and your schools. You do some good in 
the world ; and for your sake, nobody's neck 
shall be broken. And indeed our cruise is 
•nearly over, for there is the station." 

That was indeed the case : Chartley rail- 
way station, • with its semaphore, and lamps 
red and green, and white telegraph-posts, 
and a dozen trucks in process of being laden 
with rough stone from the quarries, ap- 
peared within a quarter of a mile ; and the 
black ponies, in a lather of foam and heat, 
with bits and curb-chains clotted with froth, 
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stained sides, and quivering nostrils, were 
not sorry to be pulled up in front of the 
station. James sprang down, and Lady 
Flavia alighted. 

" Lend me some money, Carry ; I haven't 
got any," she said, laughing ; and indeed 
the V heiress who owned Cupley Lees and 
Melshot Friars had not an available sixpence. 
Young ladies in the country are seldom 
called upon for any direct outlay of actual 
cash, and James paid the tolls ; but Lady 
Caroline, whose almsgiving was extensive, 
was better provided. Lady Caroline pro- 
duced her purse. 

" What do you want now, Flavia ?" she 
said. " Surely you are not going any- 
where by train. I couldn't — no, really I 
could not agree to that." 

Her imperious little friend laughed 
saucily as she took the purse. 

" You dear old Carry," she said, '* if I 
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wanted to run oflF to Gretna, and chose to 
take you with me as gooseberry-picker, you 
would come along with me, under protest, 
of course. But I won't tease you any more. 
Five minutes' grace, and then we will jog 
home together as demurely and slowly as 
any Miss Goodchild could desire. Just 
wait for me ; I will not be long." 

So saying, she passed through the book- 
ing-office into the telegraph office, and 
disturbed the boy-clerks, who were be- 
guihng their leisure with a game at 
marbles. 

"You send messages to France?" she 
said quickly. The eldest lad, under a 
strong impression that to ** knuckle down" 
was a gross breach of official propriety, 
swept the marbles into his pocket, and 
turned to the window in which the appli- 
cant's pretty head and flushed, eager face 
now appeared. He replied in the affirma- 
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tive, pushing a heap of " forms " towards 
Lady Flavia. She wrote rapidly. 

" Send this off at once, if you please ; I 
wish to be certain that no time has been 
lost f and she waited mitil the sharp click, 
click of the instrument had spelled out the 
last word of her message. Then she 
gathered up her change, dropped it into her 
cousin's portemonnaie, and left the room. 

** You never took your receipt, miss," the 
young clerk called after her; but she did 
not hear him. Little oversights like this 
sometimes produce important results. In 
this case the clerk picked up the little 
scrap of half-printed, half-written paper, 
and thrust it into a sort of japanned toast- 
rack, full of memoranda and messages that 
could not be delivered for want of a proper 
address. " If she wants it," said the boy, 
" she can have it by asking for it. " She's 
not bad-looking, that Miss Jones." 

VOL. II. I 
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The sender of the telegram had given 
her name as Miss Emma Jones, and her 
address at the Earl of Mortlake's, Harble- 
down. This little written fib was im- 
promptu. Lady Flavia Clare could not 
reasonably be supposed to be familiar with 
every detail of telegraphic communication, 
^nd, in fact, she had been unaware of the 
necessity of giving a name and address, or 
her own claim to a receipt. Her quick 
brain had in part solved the dfficulty before 
the youthful clerk had had the trouble of 
calling her attention a second time to the 
needful formality. Jones — Emma Jones — 
she wi'ote the name down as easily as if it 
had been her daily practice to sign herself 
thus ; but she gave no false address. Was 
not James the tiger, in the Mortlake livery, 
ayid with coronets on his buttons and a 
cockade in his hat, visible to porters and 
ticket-taker ? And might not some by- 
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stander recognise the pony^arriage ? But 
Miss Jones might reside under Lord Mort- 
lake's roof, and yet be anybody— visitor, 
governess, hired companion to the countess ; 
and Lady Flavia knew by intuition, it 
would seem, that a half-truth often stops 
the mouths of the inquisitive. ' 

The cousins drove back to Harbledown 
very slowly, in mercy to the ponies, and 
also to the nerves of Lady Caroline Clare ; 
and on the way home the younger of the 
two girls was wonderfuU}^ gentle, winning, 
and affable, quite unUke the capricious, 
almost brusque little creature that she had 
shown herself a short time before. Lady 
Caroline was calmed and soothed, and in- 
stead of expatiating on her own terrors and 
her cousin's wilfulness, she gave her kith 
and kin to understand that Flavia, " like a 
naughty darling," had insisted on taking* a 
long drive, instead of paying " duty visits ;" 
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and when Lady Flavia returned her the 
borrowed money— some eighteen shillings 
or so — she never inquired in what the coin 
taken from her purse at the Chartley 
Station had been spent. It was a whim of 
Flavians, she supposed, some fancy to order 
down a new bonnet or dress from a London 
milliner. But the telegram was not to a 
milliner — it was sent to Monsieur Brand 
Eoyston, Ch&teau des Roches, Gr^snez- 
Vignoble, prfes St. Germain, in the empire 
of France; and it was urgent as to its 
contents. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE COLONEL MAKES HIS MIND UP. 

Colonel Bighard Fokd was an early riser. 
Old Indians, such as he was, have long ago 
learned to consider the dawn as the most 
precious portion of the day, when baths are 
cool, and rides pleasant, and when it is pos- 
sible to snatch a spell of healthful exercise 
before the fierce sun gathers power. He 
was up, and walking in the parsonage-^ 
garden of Mr. Alleyne's house at Slochester 
before Mrs. AUeyne's kitchen-maid had 
stolen shivering down the back-stairs, and 
with her unwashed hands had put back the 
shutters of the groimd-floor windows, en 
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attendant the high presence of cook and 
hooflemaid. 

Colonel Ford, according to his practice, 
was early abroad. He wore his coat tightly 
buttoned, since the grey November fog 
clung, chilling and clammy, to tree and 
man, and the clouds above looked like grey 
blotting-paper, through which the mUd 
jfoitish sun could not penetrate. The 
colonel chafed his cold hands, and thought 
of very different scenes where the best years 
his life had been spent Yellow plains in 
winter, green plains in summer, when the 
rice was waving unripened in the breeze; 
topes of feathery pahns, and the rough 
tiiomy jungle beyond, with its tall bamboos 
and stunted arecas, and thatched huts, and 
temples as white as chimam could make 
them, and over all the blue unclouded sky, 
with an orange-tinted fiery ball mounting 
higher and higher like a balloon, until it 
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burst into a shower of flaming raySi The 
box-borders, the queer old flowers, dahlias, 
hollyhocks, sunflowers, marigolds, China 
roses, southernwood, were full of novelty to 
the long-expatriated Englishman ; and yet 
not of novelty— of something sweeter than 
novelty ; for the sight and scent of those 
homely old plants and shrubs roused for- 
gotten recollections, that bridged across the 
great gulf of Time, and Colonel Ford felt 
as if he were a boy again in his mother's 
garden, in the far-oflf days before he went 
to school, college, India, 

But, in very truth, the colonel's thoughts 
were neither among the plumy palms and 
arid plains amid which his manhood had 
gone by, nor had they long lingered in the 
scenes of his boyhood ; they were drawn 
back involuntarily to the Roycd George 
Hotels and to the hours passed beside the 
sick-bed of the raving wretch in Thirty- 
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nine. Do what he would, the colonel could 
not shake off the remembrance of Basil 
Royston, and of the train of thoughts that 
his wild words had evoked. He resisted this 
mental preoccupation; he fought against 
it ; but his efforts were in vain. The sick 
man's words seemed to bum into his brain. 
" Pshaw ! I am getting old and whimsical,** 
he said, as he strode to and fro along the 
soft earthen walks, so different from the 
bright gravel of new-fashioned gardens, 
and saw the heavy rime fall from the 
peach-trees on the south wall. " Why, if 
I think I trace some signs of a hidden, 
stealthy crime, am I to trumpet forth my 
discovery to all men ? Why am I to open 
on the scent like a babbling young hound, 
full of importance at what I have been 
clever enough to sniff out. I dare say the 
whole mystery is a mare's nest ; and if not, 
why, let Society send her own bloodhounds, 
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salaried and trained, down the track. It is 
no business of mine." And the colonel 
whistled quite a lively air as he dismissed 
the unwelcome subject. 

Conscience, however, is not to be fobbed 
off in this manner — her still small voice 
kept ringing in the ears of the old soldier. 
** Richard Ford, Richard Ford!'' said the 
persistent voice, " will you be false, now, to 
all the teachings of your life ? Will you 
skulk, like a lazy coward, and allow others 
to bear the burden and heat of the day ? 
Is it not the duty of every honest man to 
give help to th^ law, that exists for the 
good of all, and but for which we should be 
savages, greedy and blood-besmeared ? Is 
not he who winks at the impunity of a 
criminal, the virtual accomplice of the 
crime ? And who are you who choose to pass 
by on the other side, and leave the wicked 
in their triumphant injustice — you who 
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declare that you are not your brother's 
keeper? Richard Ford, Richard Ford, I 
am ashamed of you !" 

But the colonel kept up a dogged fight ; 
he really did not want to mix himself up 
in a business from which, once embarked 
in, he could not with honour withdraw 
until justice had been done ; he felt quite 
angry with himself for having come down 
to Slochester; for having volunteered to 
sit by the couch of Basil Royston ; and for 
having overheard the unconscious revela- 
tions that were shaping themselves into 
such ugly suspicions in his unwilling brain. 
He resisted, and strove obstinately. He 
did not intend to be a knight-errant, for- 
sooth, and get pelted and bespattered for 
his redressing of wrongs. 

** Good-morning, papa!" It was Amy 
who spoke. She had opened her window, 
and was leaning on the sill, looking down 
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at him. Her face was pale, and her eyes 
had a careworn, thoughtful look. ^* Papa," 
said Amy, " I am so glad it is day. I have 
slept very badly, and my dreams and 
thoughts were of poor Flavia. The more 
1 think of it, the more wretched I feel. 
Papa, I am certain that some evil has — 
ril put on my hat, and come down, and 
we'll walk about the garden before ^" 

" Hey, Ford, you out there among the 
slugs and snails ! November's rather late 
for garden-walks, but perhaps you've been 
looking at the celery. The dean's is not to 
be named with it, though the deanery 
gardener gets double what my Robert gets," 
called out the Rev. William AUejne from 
his threshold. "But come in, if you've 
had enough of it. The urn's in the break- 
fast-room, and I have rung the bell for 
morning prayers." 

All through the day, the colonel's be- 
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haviour was exceedingly odd and nnsatis- 
fsujtory — he avoided his daughter ; he was 
carefiil not to notice her pleading looks and 
anxious countenance ; he would not speak 
one word with her in private, and feigned 
to misunderstand her whispers. He rattled 
and laughed in a way foreign to his nature, 
listened patiently to Mrs. AUeyne's dis- 
course, which was as a triple strand woven 
from the quoted wisdom of Mrs. Bandall's 
Domestic Cookery^ Dr. Graham's ditto 
Medicine^ and the Whole Duty of Man^ and 
adhered to the side of his brother-in-law 
for hours. He even allowed Mr. Alleyne 
to read^ him the choicest portions of a 
sermon that his admirers had urged that 
he should embalm in type, though its 
author was too prudent to expend money 
in cumbering the shelves of ecclesiastical 
booksellers with one homily the more. 
And he consented to devote a portion of 
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the short November afternoon to inspect- 
ing such curiosities as the little church of 
St. Eanswith's contained, inclusive of a 
parish register whose first entrieis bore the 
date of 1560, proving that the then in- 
cumbent and wardens were obedient to 
King Henry's Grace, and my very good 
lord, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex; 
two brasses showing a knight and his 
dame, the latter in pointed hat, and wimple 
and pinners, in the style of Margaret of 
Anjou; and a noseless little image of 
blackened stone, which was fondly believed 
to represent St. Eanswith herself. 

Mr. AUeyne, whose affection for his 
church resembled that of a mariner for his 
ship, saw nothing remarkable in the sudden 
plasticity with which his brother-in-law 
permitted himself to be drawn within sound 
of the feeble roaring of St. Eanswith's puny 
lions. But Amy in the course of the last 
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few weeks had learned to know her fietther 
sufficiently well to be sure that he was 
merely trying to distract his thoughts from 
some graver preoccupation, and also, which 
seemed unkind, was evidently holding 
aloof from anything like conversation with 
herself. She said nothing, however, but 
let him go on his way through the narrow 
and tortuous by-streets towards where the 
low square tower of St. Eanswith*s reared 
its trimcated top above the ambitious 
chimney-stacks of the neighbouring dwel- 
lings. It may be doubted whether the 
colonel paid as much genuine attention to 
the queer old vellum-bound register, with 
its brass clasps and early black-letter entries, 
and red crosses to mark the signatures of 
bride and bridegroom, as that quaint 
volume really merited. At any rate, when 
he left the church, in company with Mr. 
AUeyne, he said somewhat abruptly : 
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" Suppose we go round by the hotel, and 
see how that poor fellow is getting on. It 
seems hardly right to leave him to him- 
self." The vicar was as humane as most 
men ; but he did not wish to go back to 
the Royal George^ and hear any more of 
the wild talk of that terrible invalid in 
number Thirty-nine. Besides, he had 
secured what is always a treasure in 
country life, a patient and intelligent listener, 
and he clung to his prize as a limpet to a 
rock. He wanted to tell the Colonel *^ all 
about" his suit in Doctors' Commons con- 
cerning a disputed tithe-charge, before 
Bishop Dibbs ascended the throne in Slo- 
chester Cathedral. He had resolved to 
give his brother-in-law the exciting plea- 
sure of perusing some of the letters he had 
received from his proctor, with the great 
Dr. Wootton's written opinion on the nice 
points of law involved in the case of the 
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Rev. William Alleyne, Clerk, v. {tie Dean 
and Chapter of Slochester. He meant also 
to explain how the case was removed by 
writ to the High Court of Chancery ; and 
how Lord Bagsworth had from the judg- 
ment-seat recommended that the parties 
should "split the diflFerence" rather than 
be bled to death by bills of costs; after 
which a compromise was agreed to, rather 
to Mr. AUeyne's chagrin^ on account of his 
confidence in Dr. Wootton's opinion, and 
the justice of his cause. 

" There's Smithson !" exclaimed the vicar 
gleefully, as the doctor and his umbrella 
suddenly came round the comer : " he will 
tell us how his patient is." 

Mr. Smithson's report was satisfactory, so 
far as it went. The patient was improving 
steadily. Colonel Ford's prescription (not 
that the surgeon gave the colonel more than 
a very small share of the credit of that 
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recipe, which he sincerely believed to be 
almost entirely his own) had acted like a 
charm. The nurse reported that the sick 
man had slept soundly. He had not talked 
much more " nonsense," Mrs. Ovens said; 
he had been quiet and docile. But he 
was weak, and in wretehedly low spirits, 
whimpering out prayers for strong drink, 
"just a thimbleful/' and shedding immanly 
tears when the strong drink was denied 
him. He was asleep just then, and the 
doctor meant to call later, and had little 
doubt but that he should find Captain 
Royston better. To-morrow, if the improve- 
ment continued,'a little chicken-broth might 
be beneficial ; and so forth. 

" And now, Richard," said Mr. AUeyne, 
tightening his grasp of his relative's armj^ 
after the surgeon had left them — '*now 
we'll go home and make ourselves com- 
fortable over my study fire — ^you shall 
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smoke if you Kke — Mrs. Alleyne won't 
mind your indulging in a cigar in my den, 
and I'll just tell you the whole story of that 
tithe-charge business from first to last. I 
can show you the very first letter from the 
solicitor to the chapter, and so on, down to 
the taxed bill of costs of my own agents ; 
and I think you'll agree with me that Lord 
Bagsworth was misinformed in the matter, 
and that, if we had nailed our colours to 
the mast, we should have come off winners 
after all." 

What thoughts were travelling through 
the brain of Colonel Ford, as he sat deco- 
rously listening, with his feet on the fender, 
and his eyes on the red depths of the coal- 
fire, to his brother-in-law's oral and docu- 
mentary statement of facts connected with 
the great tithe-cause ? They were many 

and various, but through them all was an 
under-current of self-reproach. The voice 
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that had spoken to Richard Ford, as he 
walked the garden-paths that morning, was 
busy at his heart ; and it was in answer 
to that voice, whose small but imperious 
accents drowned the somewhat monotonous 
discourse of the vicar, that the colonel 
exclaimed, unawares : " Absurd ! rank non- 
gense ! What right has society to put this 
hangman's oflSce upon me, whether I will 
or no ? — Dear me ! I beg your pardon, 
William !" 

We never know what events, to all 
seeming, imconnected with our purposes or 
interest, are shaping themselves into being 
in places afar off. While Colonel Fgrd was 
doing his best to show a decent interest in 
St. Eanswith's register, brasses, and battered 
effigy. Lady Flavia Clare was dashing down 
the hills towards Chartley at the full speed 
of her black ponies. As the colonel entered 
the vicar's study, and meekly submitted to 
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have his ears assailed by the contents of a 
mass of papers " of no value except to their 
owner," as the advertisements say, Lady 
Flavia Clare was listening to the clicking 
of the telegraph instrument, and watching 
the vibration of the needle across the dial- 
plate, as the words of her message were 
flashed away along the fateful wire that 
links distant minds together in a subtle 
union, and laughs at space. But all this 
was of necessity unknown to Colonel Ford. 
Nevertheless, when the colonel said good- 
night on that evening, and retired to his 
room, and when there came a tap at his 
door, and in answer to his bidding to come 
in. Amy came in, in a white wrapper, with 
loosened hair (for the colonel had lingered 
late), and with tears in her eyes asked her 
father why he avoided her, and how she had 
displeased him, he stooped over and kissed 
her, as he said : " Because I was selfish, 
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Amy, and inclined to shirk a duty, and 
therefore, like all cowards and self-seekers, 
avoided whatever would remind me of what 
I had neglected. My little girl, you have 
only forestalled me. I made up my mind 
an hour ago to do the thing that is right, 
and to leave the issue to a wider Wisdom 
than that of men. I should have spoken 
of this in the morning, but perhaps it is 
better as it is. I give you my word to do 
all I can to clear up this mystery about 
your poor young friend, though it seemff 
more like some grim tale of diablerie than 
anything to be expected in these prosaic 
days of ours." 

There was a little more conversation, in 
the course of which Amy learned from her 
father, that by a chance that appeared 
providential, he had discovered that the 
gentleman lying ill at the hotel. Captain 
Royston, was more or less deeply implicated 
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in the transactions, whatever they might 
have been, that had preceded the arrival of 
Lady Flavia at Harbledown. The colonel 
touched as lightly as possible on the hideous 
nature of the sufferer's self-accusations, 
truly adding, that whatever dark comers 
there might exist in even the purest human 
heart, delirium unveiled the lurking de- 
formity with pitiless and sometimes exag- 
gerated distinctness. It was by no means 
a proof of guilt committed that a raving 
wretch should charge himself with such and 
such offences, and very likely Captain 
Eoyston was not practically so wicked as 
his own lips had declared him in those 
moments of torture. But it seemed certain 
that he could throw light upon the question 
of Lady Flavia Clare's identity with Amy's 
former friend, and this the colonel con- 
sidered so necessary, that he was resolved, 
as soon as the patient was suflBciently 
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reasonable, to have his deposition formally- 
taken down in presence of a magistrate. 

'* To-morrow, papa ?" said Amy, wistfully* 
" Oh, do consider what may happen in the 
meantime. My poor, dear Flavia — I feel 
as if she were in suffering and sorrow, and 
with no friend on earth to help her — except 
you and me." 

" To-morrow !" said the colonel, smiUng ; 
and Amy kissed him gratefully, and went 
away comforted. Her dreams were happier 
dreams on that night. How little could 
either of them, father or daughter, know 
that through all those dark hours of the 
night a traveller was speeding on his hasty- 
way as fast as steam could carry him across 
the French plains, across the surging waves 
of the Channel, past the rolling outlines of 
the Kentish chalk-downs, and on into sleep- 
ing London. -A fast morning train left the 
Great Western terminus at so early an hour 
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that the piles of damp newspapers could 
hardly be conveyed in time to the station 
by their breathless bearers; and the pas- 
sengers walked, stamping up and down the 
platform to warm their half-frozen feet, as 
the porters shovelled luggage into the vans. 
There was a passenger in one of the first- 
class carriages of that teain who had had 
no sleep, but whose iron frame was proof 
against fatigue, a large, loud-speaking man, 
with heavy grey moustaches and fierce bull- 
eyes. He took his ticket for Slochester. 
The train rushed off, screaming and tearing 
down into the west, and before breakfast 
was over at Mr. Alleyne's parsonage, the 
rapid steam-horse with its living load had 
devoured many a league of the ground that 
lay between London and the cathedral of 
St. Willibald Martyr. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A NEW MOVE IN THE GAME. 

" What sort of magistrates have you in 
Slochester, Alleyne?" asked the colonel, 
gently clinking his spoon against the edge 
of his coffee-cup, and speaking in a tone of 
careless indiflFerence. The vicar's mouth 
was pre-engaged with an egg that had been 
boiled secundum artem^ by a three-minute 
sand-glass, and his wife, with feminine 
readiness, was the first to reply. " Magis- 
trates ! my dear Colonel Ford, what on 
earth can you possibly want with a magis- 
trate?" And her little beady eyes, black 
and bright, twinkled interrogatively. 
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But Colonel Ford had expected this, and 
lie parenthetically praised Mrs. AUeyne's 
marmalade as he said that he had merely 
some curiosity respecting a law-point, that 
was all ; it was a long story, but he had no 
doubt that any shrewd justice of the peace 
could solve his doubts. 

By this time Mr. Alleyne had finished 
the deglutition of the yolk, and was at 
Uberty to speak. *' Why, Ford, there you 
puzzle me ! County magistrates have no 
jurisdiction here, you know. Our city 
Solons — let me see : there's Bates the 
mayor ; he's in the hardware business ; a 
good man, but very ^ ignorant. Waite, 
Peake, Bradley, Hughett, are aldermen, I 
know ; but Hughett is in his second child- 
hood, and the other three take their law 
from the clerk's dictation. Hoopsley, the 
brewer, is on the bench, but he's always 
away since they returned him to parliament. 
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Then there's Admiral Mainbrace, he's a 
magistrate, and about the most active of 
them all," smnmed up the vicar. 

" What sort of a man is Admiral Main- 
brace ?" asked the colonel. 

Mr. AUeyne replied that he did not know 
the old flag-officer personally, but had heard 
him spoken of as a worthy man, though of 
as overbearing and irritable a disposition 
as a gouty and disappointed old gentleman, 
used to despotic authority, and vegetating 
on five hundred a year, was likely to be. 
The very names of the other aldermen the 
vicar did not know, and he did not suppose 
that any of them were very deeply versed 
in the common or statute law of England. 
" Much better consult an attorney," said the 
vicar. " Stay, there's Dr. Hambrook in 
the Lower Close, he's a magistrate, though 
he never acts. Monstrously well-informed 
man. — A slice of bacon? — He was one of 
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George IV .*s physicians, and a courtier, 
and refused a baronetcy. He is a native of 
this place, and has lived here for years 
with a poor blind daughter, who will be 
uncommonly rich when he dies, I beUeve, 
Dr. Hambrook used to attend the Sessions, 
and his word was law with our city Justice 
Shallows; but he leads a very retired, 
studious life. — Some iliore muflBn ?" 

Then the colonel turned the conversation 
by referring to some of his Indian experi- 
ences. Any little anecdote which Richard 
Ford might choose to tell, acquired an 
additional charm from the fact of his 
habitual reticence on such topics. He was 
not like those returned self-exiles, civil or 
military, whose talk returns to Bengal as 
Mr. Dick's writing to the execution of King 
Charles I., and who serve up India, hot, 
cold, or tepid, at every conversational ban- 
quet. The colonel had too much good taste 
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to run the risk of becoming that most 
dreaded of all the bores of boredom — an 
Indian bore. But on the present occasion 
he fell vigorously to work, and succeeded 
in interesting Mrs. Alleyne and her hus- 
band too on the subject of kedgeree, and 
the comparative merits of a Bengal, a Bom- 
bay, and a Pondicherry curry. The vicar 
had parish business to attend to; Mrs. 
Alleyne, as usual, meant to devote the 
morning to household cares and corre- 
spondence : and the guests were to be 
left to their own devices until lunch-time 
should arrive. Amy and ^ her father, 
therefore, were able to sally out together 
without exciting any remark or inquiry, 
and were soon clear of the parsonage 
grounds. 

" Where are we going, papa ?" asked 
Miss Ford, as soon as the green garden- 
gate had closed behind them. 
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" To tho Lower Close — to this Dr. Ham- 
brook's/' replied the colonel. " I have 
l)Oon thinking, pet, that if we had the pick 
of all Kngland, we could not have lighted 
upon a magistrate better suited to the pur- 
poHO, A fashionable physician, a court 
phyHieian, ought to be the very man to 
koo]> a soorot; and remember, Amy, that 
tlu» buNiuess should be kept secret as far as 
pOHHlblo, Tho honour of a noble family is 
at Htako in tho matter, and common justice 
ruquiroH that wo should be careful not to 
Npruad ovil reports that may turn out, after 
all, to be based on mere moonshine. Pro- 
mise, dear, not to mention your suspicions 
without first consulting me," 

"O papa, not to Charley?" said Amy, 
lialf shyly, half reproachfully; but her 
father bluntly replied that her cousin would 
make tho worst conceivable confidant, and 
that it would bo almost as safe to reveal the 
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matter in question to good garrulous Aunt 
AUeyne as to Mr. Charles Ford. 

" A fine lad, but distressingly outspoken ; 
so much so, that I am afraid he will never 
make any figure at the bar," said Colonel 
Ford, hypocritically, for in his own heart 
he respected candour and courage above all 
other human qualities. "You must have 
noticed how unprofessionally straightfor- 
ward are his views. When I asked him, 
the other day, what he should do if he dis- 
covered his client to be a rogue, he could 
find no better answer than that he should 
throw up his brief, and say : * My lord, I 
am in the wrong.' A pretty fellow to wear 
a wig, certainly. Why, old Mr. Silverton — 
they called him Counsellor Silvertongue at 
the Calcutta bar — ^would have found twenty 
valid reasons for not believing in a client's 
rascality until the verdict was delivered. 
Charles would be for knocking at the front 
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door of Harbledown, and stating his suspi- 
cions in plain terms. But here is the 
Lower Close, and here is a house with 
creepers all over the front, and plate-glass 
windows; just such a house as a retired 
Mayfair Medico might fancy/' 

The colonel was right; the house was 
really that of Dr, Hambrook. But a small 
matter sometimes upsets the best arranged 
plans, and Dr. Hambrook was from home. 
He was in London, but would return on 
that same afternoon. Miss Hambrook ex- 
pected him at three o'clock. Disappointed, 
the colonel turned away from the door. 
There was nothing for it but to await the 
magistrate's return, and in the afternoon it 
would be extremely difficult to get rid of 
hospitable Uncle WilKam and his old- 
fashioned anxiety to provide occupation for 
his visitors. Mrs. AUeyne, too, was not 
unlikely to suggest some mode of time-kill- 
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ing which could not easily be declined ; 
and Amy's heart sank at the prospect of 
losing an opportuniiy of discovering the 
fate of that friend whose identity with the 
fairy princess of Harbledown she stubbornly 
refused to admit. 

"Never mind, love," said the good- 
natured colonel, as they walked back to the 
parsonage ; " to-morrow will serve our 'turn 
as well as to-day, and so we can " 

"No, indeed; indeed I had so much 
rather go again to-day," said Amy with an 
earnestness that surprised herself. " I feel 
as if the hope of finding out the truth were 
getting fainter and fainter. You may 
smile, papa ; but I am sure that imless we 
make haste, something will happen — some 
misfortune or other." 

The colonel laughed as he said : " Very 
well," and agreed, if possible, to call again 
in the Lower Close on that very day ; but 
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only on condition that the visit should be 
managed without the necessity for taking 
the AUeynes into their confidence. The 
more Colonel Ford thought the matter over, 
the more convinced he was that to be the 
source of a series of rumours such as might 
injuriously aflFect an innocent lady, and in 
any case would set idle tongues babbling, 
would be cruel and wrong — ^wrong towards 
Lord Mortlake and his family, cruel towards 
a young girl who was, perhaps, the blame- 
less victim of a strange chapter of acci- 
dents. 

It so happened that the vicar did not 
return to lunch; he was detained at the 
bedside of a dying parishioner, and had 
sent word that it might be late when he 
should reach home. Mrs. Alley ne had 
chosen to devote the afternoon to a grand 
field-day, so to epeiak, in her store-room, 
and was jingling keys, and examining lists. 
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previous to passing a long array of pre- 
serves, pickles, home-made wines, and 
home-grown honey, imder review. No 
impediment, therefore, was presented to 
the employment of the few remaining hours 
of daylight in any manner which Colonel 
Ford and his daughter might prefer. At 
half-past three o'clock, therefore, they re- 
visited the Lower Close, and this time Dr. 
Hambrook was at home. The doctor was 
a physician of the old school, bland, well^ 
dressed, and a little pompous, but very well 
informed and aflfable. He listened with 
much courteous attention to Colonol Ford's 
succinct story, asked Amy a few questions 
in his most urbane manner, and was by far 
too polite to express any incredulity. 

* ** I shall be very happy, I am sure, to act 
as a magistrate in taking down this unfortu- 
nate Captain Royston's deposition, should 
we find him still in the same penitential 
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mood, and am quite at your service this 
moment ; and I need not add that the secret 
will not cease to be a secret in coming under 
my notice. But allow me to remark, my 
dear sir, that if the illegal acts, whatever 
they may have been, and assuming that 
they should really be proved, have taken 
place in France, the EngHsh law can take 
no cognizance of them, except at the re- 
quest of the French authorities. You don't 
take snuflF, Colonel Ford ?" 

And the doctor took a large pinch of his 
late royal patient's favourite mixture from a 
gold box, on the lid of which was enamelled 
the portrait of that august monarch, with 
his wig, star, and high-collared blue coat. 

Dr. Hambrook was as good as his word, 
and the three went at once to the Royal 
George. It was only when beneath the 
shadow of the great gilded sign, represent- 
ing George III. in his coronation robes. 
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engaged in what seemed the juggler's trick 
of balancing a golden ball on the tip of his 
sceptre, and looking miserably nervous with 
fear lest the slippery globe should tumble 
into the street, that Colonel Ford remem- 
bered that the inn was hardly a fit place for 
Amy to wait in whilst the interview with 
the sick stranger proceeded. Amy, how^ 
ever, knew her way back to her uncle's 
house, and stoutly protested that she could 
return thither without escort. 

*' I daresay,'* said her father, " that Dr. 
Hambrook will stay with you for one in- 
stant, while I go in to make sure that this 
invalid of ours is not too unwell to receive 
visitors. One moment." 

And in he went. Mrs. Knight, the land- 
lady, was in her own peculiar parlour, not, 
as usual, serenely reigning over account- 
books and uncut pastry, but indignantly 
haranguing a sympathising audience, com- 
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posed of the barmaid, two chambermaids, 
and the one waiter of the establishment. 
The colonel only caught the words, '* black- 
slave-driving " and " harbitrary." But when 
he asked for the gentleman in Thirty-nine, 
Mrs. Kjiight gave signs of incipient hys- 
terics, and asked why she should be trampled 
upon, and if it was thus she was to be re- 
warded for warming serpents in her bosom, 
and much more to the same purport. The 
colonel looked about for an explanation, but 
heard nothing but murmurs from the women, 
who all seemed flustered and incoherent in 
no common degree. 

** Gent's gone, sir," said the waiter, who 
had the coolest head of the party. 

" Gone ! You don't mean that the poor 
wretch is dead?" cried the colonel, greatly 
shocked. 

" Gone by express up-train, sir," rejoined 
the waiter, rolling a dirty napkin very 
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tightly round his left thumb, *- which it 
have upset missis dreadful, sir^ But the 
gent, the other gent, would take no denial 
at all. ' Get up/ says he, * and come, if it's 
in your coffin.' And his son was forced to 
go along with him." 

And by degrees the colonel made out the 
following facts : That an elderly man, who 
declared himself to be the sick man's father, 
had arrived about an hour previously at the 
hotel, had insisted on his son's accompany- 
ing him forthwith back to France, and had 
refused to hear reason from the mouths of 
nurse and landlady ; that this Mr. Eoyston, 
who had sworn at everybody, threatened to 
fling the remonstrating boots out of a first- 
floor window, called the Father of the 
commercial room, " respected on the road, 
sir, for thirty years," a ** gaping gaby," for 
mUdly protesting against the noise he made, 
and driven the establishment about like 
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scared sheep, had carried off his son, 
wrapped in shawls and cloaks, to the rail- 
way station : that Jack, the postilion who 
drove the fly, had reported the departure of 
fether and son, the latter looking ", fitter to 
be in hospital," as Jack observed, than in 
a first-class compartment of the np-train 
that was 'now bearing them Londonwards: 
and that Mrs. Knight's circulation had been 
abnormally affected by the agitating scene, 
insomuch that that lady darkly described 
the vital current of her blood to have been 
** turned " and " curdled " in a fashion that 
would have perplexed the illustrious Harvey 
himself. 

Leaving the aflSicted landlady to get over 
her griefs as best she might. Colonel Ford 
walked out into the street. 

" There will be no deposition taken to- 
day. Dr. Hambrook," said he ; " Amy, we 
have been checkmated this time. But, 
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never fear, my pet ; we'll win the next 
game, whatever it costs ns. Mr. Eoyston 
has been here, and has dragged his son off 
to France. We must go to France too." 

'' Who's off to France, and who must go 
to France too, uncle ?" asked a hearty, fresh, 
young voice ; and Charles Ford, followed 
by a man carrying his portmanteau, sud- 
denly turned the corner. '^ What, in the 
name of fortune, are you two about ? Here 

« 

have I come down, a day earlier than I was 
expected, on purpose to surprise you, and I 
find you groping about here like a pair of 
conspirators, and you don't look in the least 
glad to see a fellow. Why, Amy ?" 

For the surprise and the disappointment 
had been too much for Amy's composure, and 
tears had sprung to her eyes, and were stain- 
ing her pleasant pretty face. Dr. Hambrook 
saw that his company was not necessary for 
the happiness of the group, and he took his 
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leave of the colonel and Miss Ford with 
his usual nrhanity ; and the Fords walked 
on together to the parsonage, the colonel 
talking as fast as possible on indifferent 
topics, and laughing off, as well as he could, 
the fact that the words which his nephew 
had overheard had any serious meaning. 
But Charles Ford's spirits fell, and his 
answers grew monosyllabic, and he glanced 
at Amy's sorrowful face, and began to feel 
jealous rage stir within him for the first 
time. Downright and plain-dealing in his 
own course through life, anything like de- ' 
ception in those that he esteemed made him 
savage. He had a sincere regard for his 
uncle, and he loved Amy ; but he had not 
told his love in so many words, and there- 
fore he had no right to upbraid her. Was 
it possible — could it be — that she, this simple 
young girl, cooped up so long at school and 
college, and who had never been ** brought 
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out " in society, had been laughing in her 
sleeve at him and his soft looks and soft 
speeches? Could it be that she loved 
another? that her father sanctioned the 
attachment ? and that because this man, this 
puppy, this coxcomb, that Charles Ford 
hated without knowing him from Adam, 
had gone to France, she and the colonel 
must go too in pursuit of him ? 

Altogether, when the party reached the 
hospitable house of Mr. AUeyne, the colonel 
looked grave and imeasy. Amy cast down 
and wretched, and the young barrister as 
black as a thunder-cloud. And good Mrs. 
AUeyne sincerely wondered, long before the 
uncomfortable evening had worn itself away, 
what disagreeable circumstances could have 
occurred to change persons individually 
pleasant into such heavy, dreary company as 
that which assembled around the parsonage 
fireside on that November evening. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

MR. HART SELLS HIS SILENCE. 

Winter had come at last, or rather there 
was one of those premature bursts of cold 
weather which precede the true winter as 
the £alse dawn of the east heralds the real 
daybreak. The month was November, but 
the ctill that had suddenly come on was 
greater than we moderns expect on the 
hither side of Christmas. All night long, 
a fierce storm had raged. The wind had 
moaned and shrieked among the chimneys 
and gables of Harbledown, had howled over 
the bleak moors, and done much damage in 
the way of uprooting young trees, and 
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rending boughs from the groaning oaks. 
The gale had abated now, but as the family 
gathered about the breakfast-table, the 
white feathery snow-flakes came whirling 
down, and all the grass of the park, and 
the fern and brambles of the hillside, and 
the crimson heather of the moor beyond, 
were white with new-fallen snow. 

*' That high wind of last night has done 
a good deal of mischief,'* remarked the earl, 
as he broke the seal of the topmost letter of 
a pile that stood beside his plate. ** John- 
son, the bailiflF, has been here already with 
a long face, talking of the havoc among the 
Scotch firs. But these west-country folks 
are amazingly superstitious. Johnson's 
trouble seemed chiefly to arise from the fact 
that, because But it's not worth re- 
peating such nonsense." And Lord Mort- 
lake sipped his tea, and read his letter. If 
he had Ijeen a professional improvisatore, 
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he could hardly have piqued the curiosity 
of his audience more artfully, though in 
his case there was no such design. The 
countess and Lady Julia were simultaneous 
in asking what was the superstition that 
had been the cause^ of the bailiffs troubled 
spirits. 

" Eh, eh ? what's the good of talking of 
such childish stuff?" said Lord Mortlake, 
when he was aware of what was required 
of him. " It seems that the people here- 
abouts have a beUef that if a great tree is 
blown down it portends a speedy death in 
the owner's family — ^that's all. A sharp 
charity-boy now-a-days would be ashamed 
to quote such rubbish, and so I told John- 
son ; a great broad-shouldered fellow like 
him to fetch and carry croaking stories of 
that sort." 

" I have heard something of that kind 
before, among our own poor, in Wiltshire," 
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said Lady Caroline, whose soft nature was 
easily impressed, 

** I never did," said Lord Hytlie, good- 
humouredly, from his side of the table ; 
<* and if the notion were a correct one, I 
think a landowner's position would be any- 
thing but an enviable one. I suppose, 
though, some fine tree is down — not one of 
the old oaks in the avenue, I hope and trust ? 
A gap there would be a sad pity." 

His father still with one eye on his letter, 
replied in a half-peevish tone : " Oaks ! not 
at all. It's a useless hollow old sycamore 
that has fallen — a sort of historical tree, 
though, for there's some tradition, according 
to Johnson, of a Clare bringing home the 
slip from which it was planted from the 
Crusades — I don't suppose there's any truth 
in the story — that big old dead sycamore 
that stood alone in the home plantation, 
near the pheasantry, and Bless me, 
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what's that ?'' It was nothing. Lady Flavia, 
who had been listening very intently, had 
dropped her tea-spoon, that was all; but 
the clatter of the falling silver had startled 
Lord Mortlake. Very few more words were 
devoted to the elegy of the noble old tree. 
The countess had never seen it. Lady Julia 
had observed it, and so had her brother ; but 
they had been quite ignorant that the big 
sycamore had a history. And the most 
practical remark was that of the earl, who 
briefly observed, that he could not bear to 
see a litter of dead wood lying about among 
the growing saplings ; and that if the snow 
left off, the men should have orders on the 
following day to saw the fallen tree into 
blocks, and cart the timber away. Lady 
Flavia said never a word. The colour had 
risen to her delicate cheek in one great 
blush when Lord Mortlake had given his 
explanation ; but the tell-tale flush was of 
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short duration, and thirty seconds later it 
would have been diflScult for the keenest 
eye to detect any sign of emotion in that 
fair young face, or any shadow of trouble in 
those sunny blue eyes. 

The snow fell fast ; not heavily ; not in 
those broad massive flakes that build up a 
drift in an hour or two, wherever a bank or 
a dyke affords a resting-place for the falling 
whiteness, but in quick small spangles, that 
chased each other as in sport, and made it 
all but impossible to distinguish objects with 
certainty through the dazzling veil whose 
pattern was ever varying. All the morn- 
ing, the snow fell, and though the sun made 
opal gaps through the grey clouds towards 
noon, the l»ight feathery shower never 
ceased. It was falling, falling, like frozen 
spray from some cold ocean, when a little 
female figure glided ghost-like through 
the same disused doorway that had once 
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before proved a means of egress to the Lady 
Flavia Clare. The Lady Flavia Clare it 
was who passed through that doorway 
again, crossed an angle of the lawn, now 
white as the sugared crust of a Twelfth- 
cake, and made her way into the shrubbery, 
and thence towards the wicket that led into 
the park. There were no gardeners about 
then; rolling, and sweeping, and raking, 
were impossible operations in such weather ; 
all the industry of the pleasaunce was con- 
centrated in the long ranges of low glass- 
roofed buildings, where tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits and flowers were being heed- 
fully protected, by moist heat and wrappings, 
from the nipping cold without. There was 
no chance, therefore, of meeting any one in 
the gardens. 

Yet Lady Flavia went on her errand, 
whatever it might be, almost as cautiously 
as some wary Indian scout whose dangerous 
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task it is to thread the forests,^ any tree of 
which, for aught he knows, may harbour an 
enemy in wait for his life. Although, in 
that blinding snow-storm, with the hood of 
her grey cloak closely drawn over her head, 
she had little to fear from observation, since 
it was her wish to hide, she neglected no 
precaution. She had chosen her time well. 
Lunch was over. The servants were at 
dinner ; the earl was writing letters ; Lord 
Hy the was deep in the Saturday Review ; 
and the ladies of Harbledown were clustered 
roimd the fire, talking over some mighty 
subject of social propriety, a visit that could 
not well be omitted, or the like. It was the 
very moment to be secure from prying eyes. 
And Lady Flavia was soon out of sight of 
the windows ; soon among the evergreens, 
with half an acre of laurel and hollow be- 
tween her and the house. Even then she 
advanced with circumspection, often stop- 
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ping to listen, like some hunted animal, and 
then resuming her course, but still availing 
herself of the shelter that the bushes gave, 
and darting forward with bent head, when- 
ever there was a gap among the dense shrubs. 
Even when she reached the park, she made 
a long and painful circuit, entering the 
plantation by a white gate, at a considerable 
distance from the opening by which she had 
entered it before, imder cloud of night. 

Once in the darkling fir-wood, where the 
dusky boughs were getting heavy with soft 
snow, and where it was difficult to trace the 
paths that were turned to mere white 
ribbons, meandering among the black- 
crested trees. Lady Flavia breathed . more 
freely. She was safe now, surely. No one 
was likely to pass. Field-labour would not 
go on, on such a day. The village children 
were at school. The keepers were not on 
duty. She could carry out her purpose, 
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unmolested and unseen. It was scarcely 
the kind of afternoon on which a delicately- 
nurtured girl, so beautiful, so rich, and so 
high in station, might have been expected 
to be abroad. The sun was getting the 
best of it for the moment, in his struggle 
with the frost. The white covering of the 
earth was getting very soft, and it clmig to 
the foot that trampled it, wet and clammy. 
The sludgy snow fell with a heavy splash, 
ever and anon, from the fir trees. The 
flakes that fell now on Lady Flavians cloak 
melted as they fell. It was a wretched 
sloppy thaw ; and the damp cold of the day 
struck a chill to the very marrow of those 
who were exposed to it. 

But this strange girl seemed to be insen- 
sible to cold or discomfort. She looked up 
once or twice, impatiently, at the strip of 
sky that was visible between the gloomy 
fir trees ; but not because the falling snow 
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annojed her ; on the oontrarj , her fear was 
lest the friendly ronghnesB of the weather 
shoold cease to secnre her fit>m obseryation. 
She went along the winding path with her 
light tread, and her mantle covered with 
halfnuelted flakes, like some beantifbl wood- 
spirit of Gterman romance. More than once 
she fomid the track obstructed by a clnster 
of yonng pines, that had been snapped or 
uprooted by the gale of the previons night, 
and that lay heaped in wild confusion across 
the path, with white splinters protruding 
spear-Iike from their broken branches. But 
she made her way, swiftly and dexterously, 
over all obstacles, and soon she stood in the 
mossy clearing, now ankle-deep in snow, 
where the great old sycamore had stood, 
like a dying giant, sternly awaiting the 
death-blow. There it lay, the grand old 
tree, the forest monarch, planted by some 
mythical crusading Clare, whose bones were 
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dust long ago, and whose cross-legged 
eflSgy had been smashed to fragments mider 
the hammer of some iconoclast of the Com- 
monwealth days. There it lay, a huge 
prostrate wreck, a mere heap of rotten 
touchwood and corroded timber, scarcely fit 
to be fuel for a cottager's fire, with the 
snow draping it Hke a pure white shroud. 
The tree had snapped just above the large 
hollow in its decayed trunk, and the stump, 
shaggy . with moss that the snow had 
whitened, and which hung down like 
a hoary beard, fit for Merlin's self, 
yet showed the gaping cavernous space 
within. 

With an eager cry. Lady Flavia sprang 
forward into the drift, and plunged her hand 
and arm deep down into the hollow of the 
old tree's trunk — deep down, without any 
heed of snakes or other creatures that might 
resent such an invasion of their home. 
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Again and again did she renew her search, 
angrily plucking out the dead leaves, the 
chips of bark, the snow, and the crumbling 
brown dust sprung from decay. Again and 
again, each time more fiercely, more ear- 
nestly than before. But it was all in vain 
—all in vain. She withdrew her hand at 
last, with a dull moan of actual suffering. 
The hollow was empty. The portrait — ^the 
miniature that she had concealed there but 
a few short weeks since— was gone. 

The shock of this discovery seemed to 
turn her to stone. She stood quite quiet 
and silent^ leaning on the jagged remnant 
of the fallen tree, as if for support. The 
hood of her grey cloak had fallen back, and 
the snow-flakes descended fast on her un- 
covered head, and clung to her raven curls ; 
but she never heeded them. Her face was 
as white and as motionless as stone, and in 
her blue eyes, bent in meaningless fixity on 
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the ruin of splintered wood and half-thawed 
snow at her feet, was the dreamy horror 
that might lm*k in the sad eyes of a prophet 
of woe and evil, brooding over sorrows yet 
to come. Her little hands were torn and 
bruised by the rough wood, and there was 
blood trickling from a scratch on her white 
wrist ; but she did not care for that. As 
little did she care for the wet drift in which 
her feet were sinking, or for the mingled ' 
sleet and snow, turning almost to rain as 
the streaks in the clouds widened, that beat 
upon her unprotected head and her pale 
beautiful face. For a long time she stood 
thus, and then she gave a single heaving 
sob — ^half sob, half sigh — and trembled, but 
not with cold. " Gone ! An ill augury 
that," she murmured, in a voice as low as 
the ripple of a summer brooklet. " Misfor- 
tunes do not come alone. Gone ! The pic- 
ture is gone — stolen. It is the first, sign of 
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the shadow that waits on wicked deeds. It 
istiiebegiimingoftheend." 

As she said this, a slight sound reached 
her. She looked quickly up. From the 
opposite side of the fallen tree, Mr. Ebenezer 
Hart, attomey-at-law, and land-agent to the 
Ewl of Mortlake, was steadfastly contem- 
plating her. Their eyes met. 

There was another path, almost parallel 
to the one which Lady Flavia had followed, 
which crossed the clearing where the syca- 
more had stood. In this path was the law- 
yer. There was nothing peculiarly won- 
derful in the fact that Mr. Hart should be 
found where he was, though probably he 
did not cross the plantations half a dozen 
times in the course of a year. But he did 
occasionally traverse them when business 
took him to the outlying forms and ham- 
lets ; and he had on that very day been 
sent for in a hurry to draw a sick farmer's 
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will — Mr. Gnppy's will it was, a venerable 
agriculturist, yeoman, bachelor, and vale- 
tudinarian, who was faiUng in real earnest 
at last, and who had just made a new will 
in favour of a nephew kicked out of the 
cob-walled farm-house long ago, but who 
was rehabilitated in consequence of the old 
man's favourite niece, Patty, having failed 
to season his gruel to his liking. All our 
fates are linked together. If George Guppy 
of Quarry Farm had been less capricious as 
to the inheritor of his savings and acres, 
Mr. Hart would hardly have encountered 
Lady Flavia Clare in such a place on such a 
day. 

Mr. Hart looked very damp, and cold, 
and miserable. He carried an umbrella; 
but he had forgotten his goloshes, and his 
feet were wet, and his fingers stiff, and his 
nose was pinched and blue. He was a light- 
haired dapper little man, and those Hght- 
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haired dapper little men seem to feel cold 
the most. He was shivering in his sodden 
boots. But he forgot the cold for the 
moment as he saw his dead patron's daugh- 
ter in that spot, in such weather, and 
marked her strange conduct. Her words 
he could not overhear; but as she stood 
with her head uncovered, reckless of the 
snow, marble white, with a gesture of de- 
spairing wretchedness such as no tragedian 
living could feign, the attorney was struck 
dumb like one of those who, according to 
old Grecian belief, met a nymph in the 
woods, and were palsied at the sight of her 
fatal loveliness. But if Mr. Hart did not 
speak, at least, like the parrot in the fable, 
he thought the more. What was the mean- 
ing of all this ? It was queer, very queer. 
But the lawyer, a shrewd little man as far 
as his narrow orbit stretched, and habitually 
suspicious, had always been privately of 
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opinion tliat there was something odd, 
something uncanny, to use a word that has 
no direct equivalent in southern speech, 
, about the late earl's daughter. 

But Mr. Hart couJd hardly help doubting 
the testimony of his own eyes, so instanta- 
neous was the transition from the despair- 
ing, sorrow-stricken attitude to one of lady- 
like ease. As if at the bidding of an en^ 
chanter, the fair face before him had lost its 
expression of grief and pain, the blue eyes 
were full of innocence and candour, and the 
soft bloom stole back to the cheek that had 
looked so wan and white with wrath and 
sorrow but a moment before. There was 
no start of self-betrayal, no flinching. The 
clear blue eyes did not droop even in the 
surprise of encountering those of the attor- 
ney. Lady Flavia was always affable. She 
gave Mr. Hart exactly such a bow of civil 
recognition as he would have received from 
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her had he met her in company with her 
kinsfolk, in the main avenue of the park — 
no more, and no less. It was not a bow 
deprecatory, it was not a bow defiant ; it was 
a mere ladylike inclination of a proud and 
pretiy little head, and off" came Mr. Hart's 
hat, mechanically. 

" Bless my stars. Lady Flavia ! You will 
get shockingly wet ! dear me ! such a 
day as this !" stammered the lawyer. 

" It is a very wet day. I really think I 
had better go home, since the weather is so 
bad,'* said Lady Flavia in her ingenuous 
manner ; and she smiled as she shook the 
snow from her curls, and turned away. 
" Good morning, Mr. Hart." 

But to this parting Mr. Hart would by 
no means consent. Gallantry and politeness 
combined to forbid the deserting of a lady 
in a wood, in the snow ; and he insisted on 
escorting Lady Flavia with his umbrella, at 
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least as far as the garden-gate of Harble- 
down. Lady Flavia had not the least 
objection to this, or if she had, she was none 
the less gracious in her acceptance of the 
proffered civility. She walked very com- 
posedly beside Mr. Hart, who held his 
umbrella — it was a small one, only meant 
to accommodate one person — exclusively 
over Lady Flavia, and got terribly wet in 
consequence ; for the snow was more and 
more becoming mixed with sleet and rain. 
But the high-born heiress at his side walked 
on with perfect unconcern, and never seemed 
to care, as she struck across the park in 
such a manner as to avoid being seen from 
the windows of the great house, that her 
feet sank at every step in the soft snow and 
half-congealed water. 

" Mr. Hart," she said, " I wanted parti- 
cularly to see you, and I was thinking of 
sending a note to ask you to call. I really 
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want your advice — about that property my 
poor father left me, in Leicestershire and 
Sussex-was it not? I am so shamefuUy 
ignorant of business matters ; but you know 
all about it — do you not ?" 

Mr. Hart, who was coughing as he 
stumbled through the drift.s, made answer 

readily enough : " Yes, Lady Flavia, I think 
I may say that I know the main facts. I 
have never been in Leicestershire, nor, 
indeed, strictly speaking, had I the manage- 
ment, under the late lamented earl, of either 
property, though in my lord's confidence 
here. But I once went to Cupley Lees to 
consult about improvements with Mr. 
Sutton the steward. A fine property of 
your ladyship's, but rather imder-rented ; 
would bear ten shillings an acre added to 
the rent, I'm certain. Beg your pardon, 
but are you aware that the hood of your 
ladyship's cloak " 
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" Thank you,"^ said Lady Flavia, with one 
of her ringing laughs, as the attorney rather 
awkwardly assisted her to replace the hood 
over her black curls. " I hardly knew it 
had fallen off. But that Leicestershire 
estate — I believe there are coal-mines, and 
ground-rents of factories, and all sorts of 
dreadful compUcated things, and poor people 
that have no resident squire to do them any 
good, and a new church that ought to be 
built, and a great deal more. I wish, Mr. 
Hart, you would be kind enough to read 
over the papers and explain them to me. 
I shall want an agent, you know, to manage 
both properties — Lord Mortlake lets me do 
as I like, even now, and so do the trustees 
—and, if you would not mind the trouble, I 
should very much prefer your managing 
the estates for me, Mr. Hart." 

So she ran on. The attorney almost for- 
got his wet feet, almost forgot the unplea- 
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sant sensation cansed by the melted snow 
that had lodged between his cravat and 
coat-collar, and was now trickling down his 
neck, in the prospect before him. He was to 
be agent for Cupley Lees and Melshot Friars, 
and in behalf of a yonng lady who was 
likely to leave all business details to her 
prime minister. The oflFer was tantamount 
to a promise of a good many hmidreds a 
year, besides jobs contingent on such an 
appointment. Moreover, Mr. Hart was 
fascinated, dazzled, bewitched. Very seldom 
in the little man's sterile life had he spoken 
with any one whom even partiality could 
compare with his dead client's daughter, 
nev^r with her equal in grace and in that 
nameless charm that encompassed her like 
a magic atmosphere. This extraordinary 
girl had the rarest of all powers — she could 
be frank and friendly without any fear lest 
her openness of manner should be construed 
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into familiarity. With all her winning 
sweetness, Mr. Hart always felt the exist- 
ence of the social gulf that separated the 
village lawyer from the earl's daughter. 
She was kind and almost playful in the tone 
that she adopted ; but she contrived to im- 
press the attorney more with a sense of the 
awful distance between them than the 
starchest and stiffest-backed of dowagers 
could have done. It was Mary Queen of 
Scots condescending to confide in the 
smallest scrivener in her dominions. 

And now they were at the side-gate that 
opened into the garden, and Lady Flavia, 
armed with her smiles, turned upon Ebenezer 
Hart, gentleman, and said : " By the by, 
Mr. Hart, it would be as well not to mention 
my being in the park on this snowy day, as 
it might make the countess imeasy. I never 
catch cold" — here she laughed with a 
wicked enjoyment of her escort's sorry 
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plight — "but dear Lady Mortlake would 
be alarmed lest I should oome to harm by 
mj imprudence. I'm sure I need not add 
more." And she bowed to the lawyer, 
opened the gate, and was gone before Mr. 
Ebenezer Hart could assure her that he was 
discretion itself, and that her ladyship's 
escapade should be kept profoundly secret. 
And then l3ie agent-expectant for Cupley 
Lees and Melshot Friars trudged home to 
drink hot drinks and sit before the fire. 
His lips, for the time, were sealed. 

Half an hour later. Lady Flavia Clare, 
rustling in a blue silk dress, and with 
golden ornaments twinkling and sparkling 
in the firelight, came rustling down to join 
the family group in the south drawing-room. 
She was in childishly high spirits, and laughed 
her gayest laugh when her friend Caroline 
gentiy reproached her with her imaccount- 
able preference for solitude. 
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** To own the truth," she said, " I have 
been reading Tennyson ever since lunch — 
the Idylls, you know, and I could not tear 
myself away from the book till I knew what 
had become of poor old Merlin. Poetry 
like Tennyson's is new to me ; we used to 
read Racine's tiresome hexameters at the 
convent. How wretchedly cold and dark 
the day looks, to be sure !" 

She took her seat on a low footstool on 
the rug, and put her arms caressingly round 
Leo's tawny neck. The great dog was in 
a strange humour on that day. He had 
been restless for hours. He had given a 
long melancholy whining cry, a howl at 
once fierce and mournful, about half an hour 
before, just at the time when a grey-cloaked 
slender figure had glided in, unobserved, 
at the convenient side-door that opened on 
the gardens. And now, as Lady Flavia 
threw herself beside him, and patted him. 
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the noble brute gave a deep growl like the 
roll of smothered thunder, and his lip 
curled up and showed the glistening white 
teeth. 

" Oh, pray take care, love !" cried Lady 
Mortlake in alarm ; and Lord Hythe spoke 
angrily to the dog. But Lady Flavia 
merely laughed, as she put her little hands 
on either side of the animal's huge head, 
and forced him to look up in her face. The 
lionlike brute growled again. Then his red 
glowing eyes quailed before the utter fear- 
lessness of the blue eyes that looked at 
them, and as the dog shrunk down, cowed, 
and licked the small hand of his conqueror 
in token of subjection, the girl patted him 
with contemptuous kindness. 

" Poor Leo !" she said ; and then Lady 
Julia asked in dismay how her cousin had 
been so unlucky as to hurt her hand and 
get that scratch on her rounded white arm ; 
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and these trifling mishaps were smilingly 
accounted for by a stumble, and a fall nar- 
rowly escaped, and there was an end of the 
matter. Lord Hythe said never a word. 
But it so happened that he, and he alone, 
could estimate the enthralling influence 
which the Laureate's verses must have 
exercised over his kinswoman. He alone, 
from the window of the library, had seen 
the grey-mantled female form steal, wraith- 
like, from the sheltering laurels, and glide 
through the fast-falling snow towards the 
side-door of the house. He had seen it, nor 
had he ever for an instant doubted its 
identity. But Lord Hythe, as he stood 
with a grave face, listening to Lady Flavia s 
careless prattKng, said never a word. He 
kept her secret unasked. 
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her had he met her in company with her 
kinsfolk, in the main avenue of the park — 
no more, and no less. It was not a bow 
deprecatory, it was not a bow defiant ; it was 
a mere ladylike inclination of a proud and 
pretty little head, and off" came Mr. Hart's 
hat, mechanically. 

** Bless my stars, Lady Flavia ! You will 
get shockingly wet ! dear me ! such a 
day as this !" stammered the lawyer. 

" It is a very wet day. I really think I 
had better go home, since the weather is so 
bad,*' said Lady Flavia in her ingenuous 
manner ; and she smiled as she shook the 
snow from her curls, and turned away. 
" Good morning, Mr. Hart." 

But to this parting Mr. Hart would by 
no means consent. Gallantry and politeness 
combined to forbid the deserting of a lady 
in a wood, in the snow ; and he insisted on 
escorting Lady Flavia with his umbrella, at 
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least as far as the garden-gate of Harble- 
down. Lady Flavia had not the least 
objection to this, or if she had, she was none 
the less gracious in her acceptance of the 
proffered civility. She walked very com- 
posedly beside Mr. Hart, who held his 
umbrella — it was a small one, only meant 
to accommodate one person— exclusively 
over Lady Flavia, and got terribly wet in 
consequence ; for the snow was more and 
more becoming mixed with sleet and rain. 
But the high-born heiress at his side walked 
on with perfect unconcern, and never seemed 
to care, as she struck across the park in 
such a manner as to avoid being seen from 
the windows of the great house, that her 
feet sank at every step in the soft snow and 
half-congealed water. 

** Mr. Hart," she said, " I wanted parti- 
cularly to see you, and I was thinking of 
sending a note to ask you to call. I really 
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want your advice — about that property my 

poor father left me, in Leicestershire and 

Sussex — was it not ? I am so shameftilly 

ignorant of business matters ; but you know 

all about it — do you not ?" 

Mr. Hart, who was coughing as he 

stumbled through the driftiS, made answer 

readily enough : " Yes, Lady Flavia, I think 
I may say that I know the main facts. I 

have never been in Leicestershire, nor, 
indeed, strictly speaking, had I the manage- 
ment, under the late lamented earl, of either 
property, though in my lord's confidence 
here. But I once went to Cupley Lees to 
consult about improvements with Mr. 
Sutton the steward. A fine property of 
your ladyship's, but rather imder-rented ; 
would bear ten shillings an acre added to 
the rent, I'm certain. Beg your pardon, 
but are you aware that the hood of your 
ladyship's cloak " 
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" Thank you,"^ said Lady Flavia, with one 
of her ringing laughs, as the attorney rather 
awkwardly assisted her to replace the hood 
over her black curls. " I hardly knew it 
had fallen off. But that Leicestershire 
estate — I believe there are coal-mines, and 
ground-rents of factories, and all sorts of 
dreadful complicated things, and poor people 
that have no resident squire to do them any 
good, and a new church that ought to be 
built, and a great deal more. I wish, Mr. 
Hart, you would be kind enough to read 
over the papers and explain them to me. 
I shall want an agent, you know, to manage 
both properties — Lord Mortlake lets me do 
as I like, even now, and so do the trustees 
— and, if you would not mind the trouble, I 
should very much prefer your managing 
the estates for me, Mr. Hart." 

So she ran on. The attorney almost for- 
got his wet feet^ almost forgot the unplea- 
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sant sensation caused by the melted snow- 
that had lodged between his cravat and 
coat-collar, and was now trickling down his 
neck, in the prospect before him. He was to 
be agent for Cupley Lees and Melshot Friars, 
and in behalf of a young lady who was 
likely to leave all business details to her 
prime minister. The offer was tantamount 
to a promise of a good many hundreds a 
year, besides jobs contingent on such an 
appointment. Moreover, Mr. Hart was 
fascinated, dazzled, bewitched. Very seldom 
in the little man's sterile life had he spoken 
with any one whom even partiaUty could 
compare with his dead client's daughter, 
nev.er with her equal in grace and in that 
nameless charm that encompassed her like 
a magic atmosphere. This extraordinary 
girl had the rarest of all powers — she could 
be frank and friendly without any fear lest 
her openness of manner should be construed 
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into familiarity. With all lier winning 
sweetness, Mr. Hart always felt the exist- 
ence of the social gulf that separated the 
village lawyer from the earl's daughter. 
She was kind and almost playful in the tone 
that she adopted ; but she contrived to im- 
press the attorney more with a sense of the 
awful distance between them than the 
starchest and stiflFest-backed of dowagers 
could have done. It was Mary Queen of 
Scots condescending to confide in the 
smallest scrivener in her dominions. 

And now they were at the side-gate that 
opened into the garden, and Lady Flavia, 
armed with her smiles, turned upon Ebenezer 
Hart, gentleman, and said: "By the by, 
Mr. Hart, it would be as well not to mention 
my being in the park on this snowy day, as 
it might make the countess uneasy. I never 
catch cold" — here she laughed with a 
wicked enjoyment of her escort's sorry 
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plight — "but dear Lady Mortlake would 
be alarmed lest I should come to harm by 
my imprudence. Fm sure I need not add 
more." And she bowed to the lawyer, 
opened the gate, and was gone before Mr. 
Ebenezer Hart could assure her that he was 
discretion itself, and that her ladyship's 
escapade should be kept profoimdly secret 
And then iSie agent-expectant for Cupley 
Lees and Melshot Friars trudged home to 
drink hot drinks and sit before the fire. 
His lips, for the time, were sealed. 

Half an hour later. Lady Flavia Clare, 
rustling in a blue silk dress, and with 
golden ornaments twinkling and sparkling 
in the firelight, came rustling down to join 
the family group in the south drawing-room. 
She was in childishly high spirits, and laughed 
her gayest laugh when her friend Caroline 
gently reproached her with her unaccount- 
able preference for soHtude. 
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** To own the truth," she said, " I have 
been reading Tennyson ever since lunch— 
the Idylls^ you know, and I could not tear 
myself away from the book till I knew what 
had become of poor old MerUn. Poetry 
like Tennyson's is new to me ; we used to 
read Racine's tiresome hexameters at the 
convent. How wretchedly cold and dark 
the day looks, to be sure !" 

She took her seat on a low footstool on 
the rug, and put her arms caressingly round 
Leo's tawny neck. The great dog was in 
a strange humour on that day. He had 
been restless for hours. He had given a 
long melancholy whining cry, a howl at 
once fierce and mournful, about half an hour 
before, just at the time when a grey-cloaked 
slender figure had glided in, unobserved, 
at the convenient side-door that opened on 
the gardens. And now, as Lady Flavia 
threw herself beside him, and patted him. 
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the noble brute gave a deep growl like the 
roll of smothered thunder, and his lip 
curled up and showed the glistening white 
teeth. 

" Oh, pray take care, love !" cried Lady 
Mortlake in alarm ; and Lord Hythe spoke 
angrily to the dog. But Lady Flavia 
merely laughed, as she put her little hands 
on either side of the animal's huge head, 
and forced him to look up in her face. The 
lionlike brute growled again. Then his red 
glowing eyes quailed before the utter fear- 
lessness of the blue eyes that looked at 
them, and as the dog shrunk down, cowed, 
and licked the small hand of his conqueror 
in token of subjection, the girl patted him 
with contemptuous kindness. 

" Poor Leo !" she said ; and then Lady 
Julia asked in dismay how her cousin had 
been so unlucky as to hurt her hand and 
get that scratch on her rounded white arm ; 
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and these trifling mishaps were smilingly 
accounted for by a stumble, and a fall nar- 
rowly escaped, and there was an end of the 
matter. Lord Hyihe said never a word. 
But it so happened that he, and he alone, 
could estimate the enthralling influence 
which the Laureate's verses must have 
exercised over his kinswoman. He alone, 
from the window of the library, had seen 
the grey-mantled female form steal, wraith- 
like, from the sheltering laurels, and glide 
through the fast-falling snow towards the 
side-door of the house. He had seen it, nor 
had he ever for an instant doubted its 
identity. But Lord Hythe, as he stood 
with a grave face, listening to Lady Flavians 
careless prattKng, said never a word. He 
kept her secret unasked. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DARK THOUGHTS. 



Lord Hythe stood apart from the others, 
turning over the leaves of one of those 
albums of photographs which are among 
our modem Lares. But his thoughts were 
not with the sun-pictures on which his eyes 
were idly bent ; he was thinking of Lady 
Flavia, and not as lovers think. 

It had been a mistake, that notion on the 
part of his soft-hearted sister, that dear 
Augustus was pining and moping on ac- 
count of dear Flavia's rejection of his hand. 
Such a simple solution of the young M.P.*s 
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reserve and moodiness was very far from 
the truth. On the terrace, on that day, 
vs^hen the utterance of the monosyllable 
" yes," in the place of " no," would, barring 
the chapter of accidents, have placed the 
pearl-pointed coronet of Mortlake on Lady 
Flavia's head. Lord Hythe had lost his. He 
had been intoxicated, led away, spell-bound, 
by the excitement of the moment, and by 
the witchery of the beautiful little fairy 
whom his mother and sisters desired him to 
marry. When he said, afterwards, that he 
was afraid he should come to be more 
deeply in love than he cared to be, he 
spoke a truth of broader application than 
the conventional despair of a rejected ad- 
mirer. He was sincerely afraid lest, in 
spite of his reason, in spite of his prudence, 
and, above all, in spite of a warning voice 
within him that cried, " Beware !" he 
should become the slave and the dupe of 
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this wondrous little syren with the blue 
eyes and night-black hair. 

He had always felt some hidden instinct 
warning him against Lady Flavia ; always^ 
even from the first. And yet he was a 
good-humoured honest Englishman, not 
disposed to severe judgments on light 
grounds. He had been favourably in- 
clined, before he saw her, towards this poor 
lonely orphan, who had borne the burden 
of another's sins, and whose cheerless girl- 
hood had been passed among strangers. 
When he saw her, he saw as others did, 
that this neglected daughter of a noble line 
possessed gifts that would have enabled her 
to do credit to any rank, however lofty. 
Had her face been her fortune, had the Earl 
Francis left her nothing, she might still 
have been a wife of whom princes might 

well have been proud, if That terrible 

If ! If the heart within were worthy of the 
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beautiful form that enshrined it ; if the cou- 
rage, and the sweetness, and the grace, and 
the power, were not merely the weapons by 
which a hard and unscrupulous spirit strove 
for mastery in the battle of hfe. 

Lord Hythe would marry no woman that 
he could not respect and trust, wholly and 
entirely, with a full and sincere confidence, 
and a love anchored on esteem. There are 
men who can bow in no feigned homage 
before an idol that they despise or distrust. 
He was not one of them. Perhaps he was 
himself too cold, too critical ; but he was 
thoroughly honest. He could have loved 
his beautiful cousin with a fervour new to 
his nature. With such a friend, such a con- 
soler, such a wife as she might have been, to 
share his joys and sorrows, to nerve him 
for toil, and whisper '* Hope !" in the day 
of discouragement and baffled ambition, he 
might have done something for England 
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and for fame. But lie could not trust her. 
He could not read her nature, but his in- 
stinctive repugnance warned him back. He 
was like one who should possess the know- 
ledge, that deep down beneath the green 
vineyards and the pleasant meadows, the 
fiery gulfs were yawning hell-like, and the 
red torrents of molten lava were gathering 
for the day of doom. 

When once suspicion is awake, the watch- 
ful sentinel is always ready to catch at the 
veriest trifles that may confirm a foregone 
conclusion. So it was in this case. A 
slight inflection of voice, a heedless word, a 
look surprised at some moment when the 
mask, if mask it were, was laid aside for a 
moment — such airy nothings as these formed 
the evidence, such as it was. Lord Hythe 
had too much good sense and feehng to 
condemn his cousin on such grounds; but 
he doubted, doubted and watched. He was 
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not in love with her; he had never been 
in love with her. But St. Anthony's self 
would have been unable always to resist 
the fascinations of that elfin beauty ; and 
the member for Starvington prudently kept 
as far as possible beyond the vortex of the 
whirlpool. He allowed his mother and 
sisters to believe that he regretted Ids rejec- 
tion, and that he would willingly renew his 
suit. He said to himself that this tacit 
admission of his being still a petitioner for 
the hand of his fair cousin, was merely 
a harmless means of obtaining that deside- 
ratum of the male sex, " a quiet life." But 
the human heart is wonderfully elastic, 
very complicated, very full of mysteries. 
Perhaps this was not all. Perhaps he hoped, 
hoped that Lady Flavia was really the 
angel of goodness and truth that his family 
— doubtless a little biassed by the not unna- 
tural desire to keep a handsome fortune in 
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the Clare family — believed her to be. Pos- 
sibly, he trusted that the enigma would be 
happily solved, and that Lady Flavia would 
come forth from the trial candid and blame- 
less, an innocent, snow-white dove. 

But on that very day he had seen — what ? 
A stealthy figure ghding through the snow- 
storm, past the screening shrubs, over the 
lawn, and creeping Uke a thief into the 
mansion of her fathers — a cloud of ebon 
curls falling from beneath the hood of a 
muffling grey cloak, and beneath the hood 
a face haggard and pale with emotion, but 
defiant still. The moment when Lord 
Hythe, himself unseen, had marked the ap- 
proaching figure, had been one when Lady 
Flavia had thought herself beyond reach of 
scrutiny. As the knights of old, weary and 
gasping with battle-toil, put up their barred 
visors to breathe more freely, so she had 
then laid *fetside the wreathed smiles that 
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had been so eflfective in disarming the pos- 
sible suspicions of Mr. Hart. She looked 
ill, tired, white, and desperate, as she shook 
her cloak to clear it of the clinging snow. 

And there she was, rustling and flashing 
in her blue silk, and Honiton lace, and 
golden ornaments, with her hair about her 
shoulders as no one else but this styange 
girl could wear it, for what in others was 
slovenly, in her was but natural and grace- 
ful. There she was, with a bright colour in 
her dainty cheek, a bright radiance in her 
pure blue eyes, merry, happy, prattling out 
a plausible excuse for her short absence, 
laughing, singing, moving about the room 
with her customary carelesss grace, but ever 
returning to her favourite seat on the silken 
footstool beside Leo. There she was, among 
her unsuspecting relatives, an incarnate 
Lie. 

What strong motive could have driven 
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this high-bom, carefully-reared girl to go 
abroad, secretly, on such a day, braving the 
rough weather, perhaps rejoicing in it, as 
affording the means of escaping notice ? 
What, indeed? But of one thing Lord 
Hythe was sure — the errand had been 
neither a pleasant nor a successful one. 
The pale face that he had seen had been 
that of one who bears up doggedly against 
defeat, but is well-nigh hopeless of victory. 
This was no mere youthful caprice. There 
was a deep, stern purpose written in the 
face that Lord Hythe had seen from the 
window; and there was the face before 
him, lovely, bright, full of mirth and 
thoughtless innocence, the face of one to 
whom life was one long holiday of harm- 
less enjoyment. Lady Flavia was pleasant 
to look upon ; but Lord Hythe shuddered, 
he hardly knew why, as he watched her 
over the top of the album, and his eye 
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avoided hers as if she had been a basilisk 
indeed, and her gaze could strike him dead. 
And thus in family conclave the short 
November day came to a close at last. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PREPARING FOR THE CAMPAIGN". 

In that very drawing-room of the Minden 
Street lodging-house, in the parish of St 
James, and county of Middlesex, where the 
curtain first rose upon the Fords, father and 
daughter, the curtain rises again. Amy 
Ford, and her cousin, Charles Ford, of the 
Temple, are sitting side by side on the old- 
fashioned scroll-sofa, as happy and fond a 
young couple of engaged lovers as any in 
London. They have had a hearty quarrel 
down there in Slochester, and have made it 
up, and are better friends than before. In 
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their case, as in myriads of other cases, the 
truth of the old Roman playwright's maxim 
has been made manifest, and the quarrel of 
the lovers has proved itself the renewal of 
love. Charles had been jealous of that 
mysterious stranger who had gone so sud- 
denly to France ; had been angry at the 
secret that was kept from him by both 
uncle and cousin ; had conceived himself in^ 
jured by Amy's lack of confidence, and had 
behaved petulantly, irritably, and alto- 
gether unreasonably, as jealous men will 
do. Amy had resented this injustice ; there 
had been a grand dispute ; Charles, always 
impetuous, was preparing to take himself 
and his portmanteau back to London, and 
there seemed every prospect that the two 
young folks would be rendered utterly 
miserable, when the colonel intervened. 
Charles was taken into counsel. The mys- 
tery was cleared up. Avowals and confes- 
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sions of a mutual attachment followed the 
proclamation of peace, and it was satisfac- 
torily settled that Charles Ford should 
many his cousin Amy, with the full con- 
sent of all parties. But not yet. There 
was a duty to be first discharged, a task to 
be first carried out. 

Amy was firm in her resolution to leave 
nothing untried for the discovery of her un- 
happy friend, that Flavia Clare whom she 
had known and loved at the convent of Our 
Lady of Carmel. The colonel, partly to 
gratify his daughter's wish, and partly be- 
cause his honest nature revolted against 
the spectacle of triumphant iniquity, had 
pledged his word that he would not desist 
from the search until some satisfactory in- 
telligence should be obtained with regard 
to the actual facts of the case ; and now 
Charles Ford, who had at first been incredu- 
lous, even more so than the colonel, was 
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almost as eager as Amy herself in the good 
cause. 

It was to this end that the Fords cutting 
short their visit, much to the chagrin of the 
worthy vicar and his wife, had returned to 
London, and since their return they had not 
been idle. The colonel had consulted his 
solicitors without much immediate benefit. 
The Southampton Row of steady-going old 
lawyers, had listened to him certainly, but 
then they would have listened just as 
patiently to a chapter from the Arabian 
Nights^ or a fragment of Ossian, had so 
esteemed a client as Colonel Ford chosen to 
favour them with a recitation; and they 
urbanely gave him to understand that the 
affair in its present stage, was not one 
which a respectable firm of family solicitors 
could well take up. They were willing to 
meet Colonel Ford's views, of course, and to 
assist him in every way compatible with a 
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due regard for their own repute in the eyes 
of the profession. Had the case been one 
in which the Court of Queen's Bench eould 
have been moved, or the Chancellor 
prayed, for a writ or an injunction, that 
would have made a diflference. But Old 
Bailey business was an incubus on the 
spirits of the quiet scribes, and the Central 
Criminal Court was anathema maranatha. 

" Besides, my very dear sir," said old Mr. 
Pounce, the senior partner, and moneyed 
man of the firm, " I tell you fairly that to 
act in this aflFair would be to pick your 
pocket of the costs of the transaction. The 
story — excuse me — sounds like a leaf out of 
that French fellow's book — Monte Christo 
was the name of it, that my girls would 
insist on my skimming over. Miss Ford, 
most amiable young lady, I'm sure, has no 
doubt allowed her kind feelings and excited 
imagination to run away with her — indeed. 
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that must be so. Dear me, such things 
don't happen, can't happen, in these matter- 
of-fact days that we live in. No magistrate 
would act, no judge would listen to such 
unsupported statements, I do assure you, 
my very dear sir." 

Charles Ford, on the other hand, had 
consulted a cynical old Q.C., and bencher of 
Gray's Inn, on whose discretion he knew 
that he could rely. This old gentleman 
had been a champion at assizes for many 
years in the grim old hanging-days, and 
had the names of the harsh old hanging- 
judges always on his lips. He smiled 
sourly when he heard the bald imperfect 
story, which was all that his young friend 
had to tell, and took a noisy pinch of snuff 
as he thought it over. His judgment was 
different from that of the Southampton Row 
men. 

"Now, Ford," he said — "mind me, as 
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the jargon goes, this is without prejudice. 
The farrago of nonsense you have been 
telling me, my lad, has not, legally, a leg 
to stand upon. No evidence. But I sus- 
pect there's something in it. Fm not one 
of those who think a thing's false unless it's 
proved by testimony as clear as the noon- 
day. I've got oflF too many gallow's-birds, 
I'm afraid, to trust to fair seeming. Still, 
you can'^t go into court on such proofe as 
those. Go to Scotland Yard ; spend your 
money freely, and the detectives wiU ferret 
out the truth, if there be such a thing at 
the bottom of the bag." 

Colonel Ford had acted on this advice. 
He had visited Scotland Yard ; he had been 
absent for hours, and now his heavy step 
was heard without on the landing-place, 
and his hand was on the lock of the draw- 
ing-room door, and in he came. 

"What have you to tell us, papa?" 
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asked Amy. Colonel Ford's news was 
soon imparted. He had seen the commis- 
sioner, had asked for and obtained the 
services of a detective officer, and that per- 
son was soon to present himself in Minden 
Street. 

'^ The commissioner regretted," added the 
colonel, " that the member of the force whd 
was most usually employed in aflFairs of this 
sort on the continent, was engaged else- 
where. However, he said that Sergeant 
Skinner had been repeatedly employed 
abroad, and — — But here* he comes to 
speak for himself." 

And at that moment a single knock, 
modest but not timorous, resounded on the 
street-door, and in a minute or two the 
policeman was introduced. 

" Take a chair. Sergeant Skinner ; we 
have a long conversation before us," said 
Colonel Ford. The detective took a chair. 
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and sat slowly smoothing down the nap of 
his hard hat. He was in plain clothes, of 
course. His appearance rather disappointed 
both Charles and Amy, who had formed a 
high estimate of the extraordinary intelli- 
gence of detectives. They had expected 
a progidy of astuteness, Mephistopheles 
attached to the British police, Asmodeus in 
constable's clothes, and with a crown-headed 
staflF in his pocket. What they saw was a 
stout dark man, middle-aged, of middle 
height, middling in all respects. Sergeant 
Skinner had a fat, good-humoured face, 
sleek hair that was flecked with grey, 
rather jovial black eyes, a firm mouth, and 
a square lower jaw. He shaved himself 
very closely. He wore a well-brushed suit 
of black, and might have passed for a 
decent tradesman of moderate means, or a 
steady artisan, or the captain of a river 
steam-boat, or even a city missionary. He 
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was very quiet, respectful, and unobtrusive 
in manner. 

The colonel was not disappointed. He 
knew that the cleverest men are not always 
those who make a parade of their clever- 
ness. There was something soldierly, ser- 
viceable, and self-collected about the police- 
man that pleased the old warrior well. 
Colonel Ford, as succinctly as possible, told 
what it was necessary for their new ally to 
know. Sergeant Skinner listened with 
much attention, and then asked Amy a few 
questions in a quiet way that seemed part 
and parcel of himself. When he heard the 
name of Royston as that of the gentleman 
who had accompanied Lady Flavia's hurried 
homeward journey from France, he smiled. 

"Mr. Brand Royston, was it, miss — a 
large, big man, getting on in years, with a 
particularly loud voice?" asked the ser- 
geant. 
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Amy made answer that she had never 
seen Mr. Royston, but she believed, from 
her schoolfellow's account, that the descrip- 
tion was a tolerably accurate one. 

" You know him ?" asked the colonel. 

Sergeant Skinner continued to smooth 
down the rebellious nap of his hat as he 
repKed : « In a sort of way, sir, I do. I Ve 
seen him, often, when I was a youngster, 
and new in the force; and I've heard a , 
deal about him — a deal." 

**Not much to his credit, I suspect?'* 
said Colonel Ford. 

The detective's thick forefinger moved a 
little faster round the hard hat. ** Well, 
hardly," he answered. " But, bless yon, 
there are those that think all's fair game 
on the turf, where Greek meets Greek, as 
they say. I've heard ugly stories of Mr. 
Royston, but not worse than of others that 
walk Pall Mall yet. He was a deep chap, 
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but too rash to keep what he made. A 
violent gentleman, not a bit like swells are 
now. I saw some skittle-sharpers once — 
that didn't know their bird — ^try to hustle 
him on the course one Derby Day. They 
found out their mistake, they did. It was 
just as safe to take a mad bull by the horns 
as to meddle with Battling Brand Boyston. 
He gave 'em a lesson that day." And the 
detective chuckled with quiet enjoyment of 
the recollection. At the sound of Battling 
Brand's sobriquet, now heard for the first 
time, Charles Ford looked up. He was a 
reader of the Sporting Magazine and other 
works dear to the country-bred youth of 
Britain ; and the name of Brand Boyston 
had come down to him as that of one of the 
giants of that far-off time when Mr. Osbal- 
diston rode the forty-four mile heats with- 
out pausing, except to change a tired 
horse for a fresh one ; and when Assheton 
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Smith computed his falls at a hundred a 
season. 

" Brand Royston ?" he said ; " old Rattling 
Brand Royston of Royston Hall, is he our 
antagonist ? To me he seems like Ajax in 
top-boots, or Agamemnon in a racing jacket* 
I never thought of measuring myself with 
an old paladin of that sort, who seemed to 
have lived as long ago as Brummel did. 
Royston of Royston. 

And the young man thought of the pages 
upon pages of engrossing literature which 
he had imbibed, and of which Brand Roy- 
ston had furnished the subject-matter. The 
Duke of York had won a heavy bet on 
Brand's horse Daredevil, ridden by its 
owner, in the Coventry steeple-chase, and 
had slept two nights at Royston Hall. The 
king — it was George the Magnificent — had 
told Mr. Royston, after uncounted bottles of 
claret had been imbibed, at the Brighton 
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Pavilion, that his Sacred Majesty rather 
liked him, as a thorough-going ruffian, 
whose talk did not always smell of the 
stables, as that of other sporting men did. 
Nimrod had spoken warmly of Brand ; so 
had Mr. Radcliffe. His prowess, his libe- 
rality and openness of hand, his success in 
wild pranks and fistic encounters,^ were 
plentifully embalmed in print. Few men 
had t^ken such leaps; scarcely any had 
gone through such broils and battles ; 
Brand never stood upon his rank ; he faced 
wrestlers, pugilists, [single-stick players at 
their own weapons, and came off the victor. 
Charles Ford had a pretty distinct remem- 
brance of his encounter with the Brum- 
magem Bully, a heavy-weight bruiser, the 
terror of the Black Country, whom his 
admirers had set upon Brand at some 
country race-meeting, to be " polished off " 
in eighteen rounds. Also of Manifold, that 
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ultra-vicious horse of Lord Bamford's, the 
kicking buck-jumper that had smashed the 
coUar-bones of so many grooms, and of 
which the rough-riders stood in awe. His 
lordship had said : ^^ Bide him as far as that 
white gate, Boyston, and he's yours, and I 
wish you joy of him. If you can't ride 
him, I must have him shot." 

But Brand Boyston had tamed the plung- 
ing furious brute, and had won the Welter 
Stakes with him at the next meeting on the 
Curragh. 

Something of this Charles related. It 
was all new to the colonel, whose only 
notions of sport had reference to the 
slaughter of great game, the Burra Shikar 
of the Indian jungle, racing for the spear 
of honour in a Bombay boar-himt, or a 
match between two wiry Arabs on an 
Indian Maidaun. 

But Sergeant Skinner nodded his head 
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in token of assent. " Quite right, sir," he 
said'; " and 1 believe the gentleman did 
everything you mention, and^ more too. 
He was the talk of the town, I know, that 
time when he broke out of the round-house, 
after the row at Crockford's. But often 
when I was a lad on duty, and I've seen 
him among the tip-tops, bawling out the 
odds, and shaking the elbow at the Epsom 
booths, IVe thought to myself he would end 
at Bow Street. He was the man to stick at 
nothing. I wouldn't have been a life in 
his way, I know, if he saw a hatful of 
money beyond, and nothing but me betwixt 
him and it." 

The cool reticent man had warmed some- 
what in saying this, his black eyes twinkled, 
and his determined face looked more intel- 
ligent than before. But Amy grew pale, 
for his words had evoked a new fear. She 
had thought of her friend as in captivity, 
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but the policeman's words had aroused an 
apprehension that had never before dark' 
ened her mind. Hastily, almost imploringly 
she spoke : " You surely do not think the 
lady I have told you of — my dear, dear 
friend — a girl of only eighteen years old — 

you do not think he would — ^would " 

And Amy broke off, sobbing. 

The detective left off rubbing his hat. 
"No, miss, I don't. My opinion is that 
Mr. Royston is a hard man, but I don't 
beHeve he would do what you mean. I do 
not think he would harm a woman. My 
own idea is that your friend would be safe 
with him, so far as her life went ; but as 
for locking her up in an asylum, if he had 
a chance, and could make money by it, he'd 
do it. as sure as I am sitting here." 

Soon after this, the conference came to 
an end. Sergeant Skinner, from first to 
last, had expressed no surprise; and this 
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was a notable feature in the case. He had 
known, he said, " starts " of as singular a 
nature, but they did not always work out 
as well as could be desired. He declined to 
give any opinion as to the chance of sue-? 
cess. The evidence, he pointed out, was 
scanty. Possession represented nine points 
of the law. It was a comfort in some 
respects that the search, in the first in- 
stance, was to be conducted in France. 
The French had ways of their own, and 
would rake up evidence where our own 
more scrupulous system broke down. But 
Sergeant Skinner especially begged to ad- 
vise that Colonel Ford should provide him- 
self with formal papers, and if possible with 
introductions to some one in the Ministry 
of the Interior or Foreign Affairs, as other- 
wise it would be difficult to induce the local 
authorities to take up a case on such slight 
grounds. 
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Then Sergeant Skinner, promising' to 
call next day, took his leave ; and Amj, 
who had not yet recovered her bight about 
her poor friend's safety, slipped quietly up 
to her own room. Colonel Ford stood 
before the fire, rubbing his hands together 
with a cheerfulness that surprised his 
nephew. **I rather like this, Charley,*' 
said the old soldier ; " I begin to warm to 
my work, for its own sake, I'm afi^id. You 
see I was one of the commissioners for put- 
ting down Thuggee, during which time I 
heard stories that I think would astonish 
even our cool friend from Scotland Yard ; 
and I begin to feel as if the work were yet 
unfinished, and I had Thugs — English 
Thugs, but not the less dangerous, to deal 
with still." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CAMPAIGN OPENS. 

*' Messieurs, Mademoiselle, miUe excuses I 
It is not my fault if I keep you waiting so 
long. But, voyez vouSj till Monsieur le Pro- 
cureur Imperial sliall ring his bell, I dare 
not introduce you." And as the concierge of 
Palais de Justice said these words, he took 
off his night-cap with a grin and a grace 
impossible to any but a Frenchman. 

Colonel Ford, his daughter, his nephew, 
and the London detective, had been politely 
invited into the den, called a lodge by 
courtesy, which was the oflficial abode of 
the concierge of the Palace of Justice at 
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Versailles. There they sat on cane chairs, 
confronted by a series of highly-coloured 
prints representing Napoleon I. at Auster- 
litz, at the Milan coronation, at the cere- 
mony of the Champ de Mai, and lastly, at 
St. Helena. Madame Lebrun, wife of the 
concierge, was frying something savoury 
for an early dinner ; and the fat old con- 
cierge himself, bald and polite, in an apron 
and blue cotton night-cap, with a Turk's- 
head brush under his arm, was awaiting the 
tinkle of the bell that should authorize him 
to induct the English visitors into the pre- 
sence of the pubhc prosecutor. 

It was very cold — a gloomy day in De- 
cember. The sky was dull and lead- 
coloured, and the snow that lay white in 
the half-deserted streets of the old 'royal 
town of Versailles, had a glare that con- 
trasted with the murky darkness of the 
clouds overhead. Amy shivered as she 
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looked out through the half-open door into 
the great hall of the Palais, that hall whose 
pavement had echoed to the tread of so 
many hundreds of disappointed suitors. 
The pavement was left in repose now, since 
the assizes were not going on. Only now 
and then did some lagging foot tread those 
cold stones, as some one passed towards 
the tribunal of the Correctional Police or 
the cabinet of the Judge de Paix. Some- 
times, too, ' the clink of a sabre and the 
tramp of heavy boots would annoimce the 
entrance or departure of a gendarme who 
had brought in the report from his brigade, 
or an agent of police, or one of the smart 
ser gents de ville^ with the cocked- hat and 
slim waist, and slender straight-bladed 
sword, would go in a leisurely manner 
down the steps in front of the stately 
portico. Then doors would be heard to 
slam suddenly at the end of long ghostly 
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corridors, or at the top of grim flights of 
stone stairs, that led up to more and more 
bureauxj more and more law-courts, all of 
which seemed, for the moment, to be asleep 
and unused, like an engine out of gear. 

It was the second visit which the Fords 
had paid to the Palace of Justice. At the 
first. Colonel Ford had presented his creden- 
tials, obtained from the Ministry of the 
Interior by the help of the French Embassy 
in London, to which latter appBcation had 
been made by certain friends of the colonel's 
in town. These credentials paerely vouched 
for the fact, that Mr. Ford (Richard), 
Colonel in the service of Her Britannic 
Majesty, was an honourable person, visiting 
France for the purpose of obtaining im- 
portant information, in the furtherance of 
which object the authorities were prayed 
to assist by all legal means. The Pro- 
curer Imperial at Versailles had received 
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the bearer of this recommendation with 
much politeness, had listened to the coloneFs 
statements, as interpreted by Amy, and had 
appointed that morning for the second in- 
terview. 

And now the bell tinkled shrilly, and the 
visitors were shown into the cabinet of the 
public prosecutor. 

M. Achille Duvillers - Hardouin, the 
dreaded functionary in question, was a type 
of his class. He was the son and grandson 
of lawyers, being indeed of an old family of 
the noblesse de robe^ and though a fervent 
imperialist for the time being, wore his 
loyalty loosely, like the Yicar of Bray. He 
had been appointed substitut by the July 
' government, procureur by that of the Prince 
President, had been promoted to a better 
department under the Imperial system, and 
hoped that the next step, under what 
regime he cared little, would carry him to 
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Paris itself. But he was none the less a 
most efficient sleuth-hound of Justice. He 
could track a political offender through all 
the mazes of the organic law; brought 
the Code to bear on rash journalists whose 
strictures galled the prefect ; and demanded 
the head of a culprit with a terrible elo- 
quence that Fouquier Tinville might have 
envied. 

M. Duvillers-Hardouin was tall and rigid- 
looking, an elderly young man, rather than 
a middle-aged one, with a high bald fore- 
head, a pale face, weak hair of reddish tint, 
gold-mounted spectacles, a spotless white 
cravat, very high and tight, but not shining 
with starch like those of our English divines 
— of a dead pearly white rather — and a 
black frockcoat, with one button-hole bloom- 
ing with the red ribbon of the Legion. 
He was a legal dandy in his way, and wore 
rings and a diamond brooch, besides the 
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heavy god chain and bunch of seals that 
dangled from his pocket in old-fashioned 
style. He received the new-comers with 
much urbanity, and as he motioned them 
to chairs that a grave huissier set ready for 
them, he said a civil word or two about his 
regret that Mademoiselle should have been 
put to the trouble of waiting. There were 
velvet chairs in the pubhc prosecutor's 
study, not cane ones, as in the den of the 
concierge. The fire burned cheerfully, a 
wood-fire, resting on brass andirons. There 
vsras nothing oflScial about the room ex- 
cept its chief occupant, and the row of 
huge folio volumes, with boarded sides and 
green morocco backs, that stood beside the 
great arm-chair of the Procureur Imperial 
himself. 

Of the English party. Colonel Ford was, 
as far as European tongues went, the least 
of a linguist ; he knew but some half-dozen 
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French words ; and though Charles under- 
stood the language tolerably well, he spoke 
it badly, on which account the labour of 
interpreting chiefly devolved on Amy. As 
for Sergeant Skinner, he knew something 
of the Gallic speech, and could eke it out 
with signs and haphazard guesses in a 
manner that answered wonderfully at times, 
but on an occasion like this he sat silent and 
observant. The preliminary compliments 
being over, M. Duvillers-Hardouin put on 
his most business-like air. 

** Mademoiselle," he said, tapping one of 
the monstrous green-backed ledgers that lay 
open beside him, with a great red R con- 
spicuous in the comer of the page, " I will 
ask you again to oblige me by translating 
to Monsieur le Colonel, your father, this 
report, which I have obtained since last I 
had the gratification to receive your visit 
here. This is the report : Royston, phre 
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(Brand), rentier Anglais^ has for about two 
years rented the half-ruinous Chateau des 
Roches, in the commune of the Gresnez- 
Vignoble. Of the character of the said 
Royston, pere, all the public functionaries 
who have any knowledge of the facts are 
agreed. Monsieur Royston is a man of 
most violent temper, and extraordinary 
physical strength, in spite of his age, 
already ripe {son &ge mur). He is often 
brutal and vehement in address and man- 
ners, passionate if contradicted, but occa- 
sionally capable of generous actions- He 
is not unpopular with the country-people 
about Gresnez. Speaks French well. Has 
within the last few months contracted a 
loan from a marchand de grains, at St. Ger- 
main, who is known to lend money on 
usurious terms. Is restricted and broken 
as to his means {crible). Is a man remark- 
able for daring and audacity, which, with 
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his formidable strength, have won him 
much respect among the peasants, always 
impressed by material advantages. Has 
gained the good-will of certain proprietors 
by breaking in horses considered incurably 
vicious, &c., in return for which they have 
permitted him to sport over then: lands. Is 
fond of sporting, and an unerring marks- 
man. Does not encourage visitors " 

" I beg your pardon," said Colonel Ford 
at this point, " but really I can hardly 
see how this information bears upon Mr. 
Royston's complicity in the crime, if crime 
there be." 

The Procureur Imperial smiled with lofty 
superiority. He was desolated, if these 
petty details proved wearisome ; but in his 
opinion they were valuable, as throwing a 
light upon the habits of the suspected per- 
son. He went on : " Royston, pere, has 
committed no action, since he came into 
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the canton, which the authorities can fairly 
consider as criminal. He has once or twice 
given way to his temper, and struck blows : 
but no complaint has been lodged at the 
niairie. He once, under provocation, at 
Pecq, hurled a man named Jean Vasseur, 
nicknamed the Malin, into the Seine ; but 
this rough correction was acknowledged to 
be merited, as the nomnie Vasseur, a man 
of bad character, and considerable renown 
as a wrestler and boxer {savateur\ had 
insulted Monsieur Royston of malice prC' 
pense. Further, Monsieur Royston has 
been suspected of poaching (braconnage) in 
the imperial forest ; but no proch-verbal was 
ever drawn up to this efifect, nor is this 
offence uncommon on the part of even 
respectable farmers living near the woods. 
Of Royston, ^fe, it is only known that he 
haunted certain taverns in St. Germain, 
well known to the police, and kept com- 
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pany with some of the most dissipated 
yoxmg men in the town. Of the ladies 
of the family nothing particular is re- 
corded." 

The Procnreur Imperial ceased reading, 
and wiped his spectacles with a cambric 
handkerchief, while Charles Ford and his 
uncle exchanged looks of blank disappoint- 
ment. 

The public prosecutor smiled again. 
" You see, [Messieurs," said he, " how 
meagre is the information that I have as 
yet been able tp extract from the mairey the 
gardes champStres^ gardes chasse^ and other 
rural officials. Certainly, on such grounds 
as these, I should scarcely feel justified in 
recommending a domiciliary visitation of 
the Chateau des Roches, still less the pro- 
visional arrest of the person principally 
suspected. And yet — " here the speaker's 
half-shut eyes, behind the gold-rimmed 
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glasses, began to flash and dilate like those 
of a cat that sees a mouse within reach of 
her paw ; " and yet I frankly tell you that 
I do not despair of seeing this Monsieur 
Eoyston and his confederates sitting on the 
sellette of the accused in the assize court. 
There are other witnesses to' be sounded, 
and — " here he looked at his watch; ** I 
have telegraphed to the prefect of police at 
Paris for a person whom I expect will 
shortly be here. He is the best Umier of 
Justice we have in France, and " 

Here the huissier came in and whispered 
something in the ear of the public pro- 
secutor, then went out, and quickly returned, 
ushering in a gentleman, who carried a 
small black carpet-bag in his hand, and who 
came in, bowing low, and walking trippingly, 
like an habitu6 of the Boulevards. 

And indeed the new arrival, to all ap- 
pearance, was merely one of those hundred 
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thousand copies of the Emperor that daily 
saunter and lounge about the ca£^ and 
fashionable thoroughfares of Paris — a plump, 
well-dressed man, with auburn chin-tuft and 
moustaches, tightly buttoned frock-coat, 
braided pantaloons, narrow-brimmed hat, 
and varnished boots. He, too, wore spec- 
tacles, but he wore them jauntily, as if for 
show rather than use, 

'^I have been sounding your praises, 
Durbec," said the Procureur Imperial, with 
an affable nod, 

" Ah !" said the man from the Rue Jeru- 
salem, " Monsieur le Procureur is too good. 
We have done business together before, have 
we not, monsieur ? and I hope when you 
are president of the tribunal Ih has, in Paris, 
that I may still have the felicity to purvey 
you thieves and assassins. They will never 
be wanting, that harvest there, foi de 
Durbec.'* 
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As he said tliis, the French detective 
was taking a rapid survey of the company. 
When he saw the emissary of Scotland 
Yard, he held out his hand, *' Ah ! c'est 
ce bon Skinner ! Give me your hand, dear 
colleague. Au plmdr de vous revoir /" And 
he shook hands with Sergeant Skinner, good- 
humouredly remarking that it seemed a 
hundred years since they had met in London. 

The English detective blushed as he took 
the Frenchman's hand. ^* I ought to have 
known you directly ," he said, in self-reproach 
for his own slowness of perception ; ** the 
name of Durbec did come back to me, some- 
how : but you make up wonderfully well. 
Took me in, for a moment." 

The Gaul laughed. The praise thus in- 
directly rendered was music to his ears. 
Begging that the company would excuse 
him one moment, he vanished from the 
room, and almost immediately reappeared. 
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It was diflScult to believe that he was the 
same man. 

Gone was the auburn wig, gone the chin- 
tuft and moustache, gone the spectacles, 
and the very complexion had been washed 
away by the rapid application of a wet 
towel borrowed from the concierge. The 
Durbec who now entered the room was a 
spare, sallow- visaged man of two or three 
and forty, with black eyes that seemed to 
flame, so bright and hard was their hawk's 
glance, with short cropped hair of the 
deepest jet, as stiff and harsh as wire, with 
thin Kps, pointed teeth as white and strong 
as those of a wolf, and a keen bold face. 
Sergeant Skinner nodded a cordial recogni- 
tion, and whispered to the colonel that he 
thought if any man in Europe could find tlie 
needle in the haystack, that man was Mon- 
sieur Durbec, chief of the trusted agents of 
the police prefect. 
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The Colonel eyed this French thieftaker 
with an interest which surprised himself. 
Richard Ford had been compelled, as other 
government officials had been, to keep spies 
in his pay, and had found such an office 
well suited to the supple natives of India, 
He had seen his emissaries suddenly cast oflF 
the decrepitude and squalor of extreme old 
age, fling aside their rags and false white 
beards, straighten their bent spines, and 
start up active and vigorous ^scoundrels as 
ever planned a dacoity* But never had he 
seen a scotit whose features expressed such 
ability and resolve as those of Antoine 
Durbec, 

The Procureur Imperial, a functionary of 
no slight importance, was playfully polite, 
almost affectionate, towards the master- 
spirit that he had conjured forth from the 
Rue Jerusalem. He asked kiijdly — ^not 
after Durbec's health — ^that would have been 
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absurd in the case of a man whose iron con- 
stitution repelled the very idea of sickness, 
but after the policeman's birds and pet 
monkey. It was known that this hard, 
stem man had a weakness for favourites of 
this sort. His canaries knew and loved 
him, and would perch on his shoulder, and 
look up in his face in the most pertly con* 
fident way ; and his monkey knew more 
tricks, and evinced more attachment to his 
proprietor, than any monkey in Paris. 
There was some softness, after all, in M. 
Durbec, and his furred and feathered pets 
had found it out. By his employers, he was 
rightly valued as the very pearl of spies ; 
and it was a lucky day for the prefecture 
when the starving Provencal lad had been 
taken into police pay, and had brought his 
lucid reason and falcon eye to the aid of 
that establishment. 

Durbec was invaluable. He was worthy 
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of a higher place in the world than that 
which even the shrewdest agent of the 
police minister can occupy. Seven distinct 
languages, besides French, are spoken in 
some of the ninety-one French departments, 
and Antoine Durbec was fluent in them all. 
The Basque shepherd, propped on his stilts, 
and knitting stockings in the deep sands of 
the Landes, down by Bayonne there, 
answered him as readily as did the Flemish 
maid-servant brightening the brass door- 
handle of her master's house in Dunkirk or 
St. Omer. German millers' men, going 
home in Alsace with a cart full of empty 
flour-sacks, fell into conversation with him 
as naturally as the queer long-haired 
Bretons, in trunk hose and goat-skin jerkin, 
to whom he oflfered a mug of cider in some 
cabaret of far-oflf Finisterre. Corsicans and 
Savoyards were ready to hail Mm as ^pays 
from Calvi or Chambery . The Walloon shep* 
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herds of the French Ardennes were as 
friendly with him as his brother Proven5als 
from the land of the troubadonrs. Besides 
his knowledge of the patois of a dozen dis- 
tricts, he could talk English pretty well. 
And this power of picking up strange 
tongues stood him in especial stead in 
France, where a linguist is as rare as a 
black swan. 

Durbec's qualifications for his dangerous 
trade were not confined to the power of 
talking to many men in many languages ; 
he — he alone, of all the unconvicted — was 
supposed to know the thieves' signals and 
the mysterious freemasonry of the Toulon 
prison-yard. He was the only living man 
who had boldly ventured into a seance of 
the Italian Secret Society, and had sat com- 
posedly taking notes in the midst of fifty 
daggers, that at a word would have been 
sheathed in his body. He had captured 
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some of the most ferocious mflSans in France, 
men who for months had gone free from 
arrest in consequence of their known boast- 
ing that the corheau who touched them on 
the shoulder should " eat knife," and with 
whom the agents were averse to meddle : 
and his disguises would have made the for- 
tune of a modern English exhibitor of 
character. 

Such was the man who listened, without 
interrupting the narration by one word, 
until the whole facts of the case were 
before him, and then promptly said : " Mon 
Procureur, is it permitted to give one's 
opinion ?" 

" Certainly, Durbec," was the indulgent 
reply : "no one's opinion can be better 
worth having in these matters." 

"Very well then," said the Proven9al, 
looking around him with his glittering 
eyes, " you will excuse me when I say that 
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I do not beKeve this gros tnatamore of an 
Englishman, this Monsieur Royston, this 
Blue Beard, that lives in his ogre's den at 
the solitary ch&teau, to be the true author 
of the plot which I vaguely see shadowed 
before me. There is an intelligence more 
fine than his at work in the affair, be sure 
of that — an intelligence de femme /" 

The Procureur Imperial nodded approv- 
ingly- 

" I see,'* said he ; " yoiu: idea is that the 
true clue to this business will be found in 
■ England, at that place with the name un- 
pronounceable — Harre — something, the 
castle of the Comte de Mortlake ?** 

** Yes," said Durbec, decisively ; " but the 
pear is not ripe yet. We must begin here 
in France, with your permission, and the 
consent of messieurs the English here pre- 
sent, to whom I beg to offer my respectful 
homage. With s6me assistance from the 
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commissaiy of police at St. Germain, and 
the kind help of Sergeant Skinner, my 
former colleague and acquaintance in 
London, je me faia fort in four days' time 
to produce evidence such as may excuse 
madame the Law in putting a little gentle 
pressure on this Monsieur Royston, to ex- 
tract the truth." 

Sergeant Skinner was very willing to 
serve as a volunteer imder the orders of 
so distinguished a professional person as 
Antoine Durbec ; and, much to Amy's 
reUef, the conference came to an end. But 
on the fifth day, which chanced to &11 on a 
Monday, it was agreed that the Fords 
should repair to the town of St. Germain, 
and there have another interview with the 
pubHc prosecutor. 

" It will be better so," said the Procureur 
Imperial, blandly, " because we shall there 
have the witnesses under our hand, as the 
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phrase goes, and be close to the locus in quo, 
if I may be pardoned for talking Latin in 
hearing of mademoiselle. At two o'clock, 
then, on Monday, Monsieur le Colonel? 
It is agreed, nest oe pas^ Monsieur Charles 

Ford ? Till then Ah I permit me to 

have the pleasure of conducting you to the 
door of the Palais. Au pkdsir de vous 
revoir r 

And so the Fords had nothing else to do 
but to walk back over the pear-shaped 
stones of the Versailles pavement, now pro- 
truding, black and blunt, from the layer of 
hard-trodden snow, to their dull lodgings 
in that dullest of towns. Sergeant Skinner, 
after exchanging a few words with his 
Enghsh employers, had gone off arm in 
arm with his French ally, who had insisted 
on returning what he called the sergeant's 
genial hospitality in London, by standing 
treat to the extent of a ponche in the neigh- 
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bouring Cafe Leblond. The Procureur 
Imperial remained to conduct his corre- 
spondence with the Ministry of Justice, and 
to lay down the pen at times and rub his 
hands in gentle exultation at the prospect 
of another conviction, and for a cause cSlebre 
too, and of the promotion which the affaire 
Royston ought in common fairness to win 
for him. 

" It ought to be Paris this time !" — his 
soliloquy ran thus — " Paris this time ! To 
be sure, the procureur-generalship of a 
department would be better remunerated; 
but who cares for a few miserable hundreds 
of ems more of less ! Paris is life. There 
is a field there for honourable ambition. I 
may be a senator yet, before I am quite old. 
Yes, that must indeed be an ill wind that 
blows no good to any one* Paris, or 
nothing." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



IX THE TOILS. 



The gaunt grey ch&teau, built of cold- 
tinted Btone, to which no friendly moss or 
lichen had imparted a warmer hue, stood 
up against its back-groimd of snow like a 
gaol. A very hard fact it looked in the 
cheerless landscape, where the leafless 
poplars waved their bare arms over the 
neglected garden, and the ruinous out- 
buildings, and the naked rocks that cropped 
abruptly upwards out of the grass-grown 
earth. No grimmer dwelling-house, per- 
haps, existed in all France. Barred with 
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iron as to its lower windows, dilapidated as 
to its steep roof, now heavy with snow, the 
old house frowned sullenly upon the world. 
Forth from this uninviting mansion came, 
with slow tread and lowering look, the 
master of the house. Brand Eoyston^ some- 
time of Eoyston Hall. He was not dressed 
in deqorous broadcloth, as when he escorted 
Lady Flavia Clare from France to her 
cousin's house — her dead father's home — in 
the west of England. He wore a rusty old 
shooting-coat, and all his garments were 
shabby, and faded, and weather-stained. 
His heavy gold watch-chain, never paid for, 
most likely, but handed over with many 
bows by a smiling London jeweller, glad to 
secure the custom of a great Yorkshire 
squire, was the only thing about the man 
which seemed to appertain to a gentleman. 
Yes, one thing more — some undefinable ex- 
pression in the face of this surly exile, a 
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something which stamped Brand Royston, 
in the midst of degradation and debasement, 
as a gentleman still. He had that in hifi 
look, in his bearing and speech, in the very 
carelessness with which he walked, swing- 
ing his stick, and whistling up his nseful 
brown spaniel to heel, that forbade yon to 
take him for other than a gentleman. A 
bad man, very likely, a violent sinful 
wretch, but somehow a gentleman (as the 
word is commonly understood) to the last. 

Mr. Royston had taken one rather remark- 
able precaution before leaving the premises 
of the chateau that he rented ; he had locked 
the front-door, very coolly and systemati- 
cally, and had put the key in his pocket, 
where it jingled against other keys, and 
against something hard and metallic that 
was not keys. He walked sturdily along 
through the rusted iron gates, and so into 
the broad high-road, bordered by trees. 
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whose remaining leaves, of a rich yellow 
now, might be counted, A little way off 
was a steep Httle stone bridge, that crossed 
a streamlet, and then some tan-yards, 
whence came the crisp pungent smell of the 
new tan, and where a row of hides floated 
bleaching in the stream. Beyond the tan- 
nery was a smith's forge, and beyond that 
the straggling village street of Gr^snez- 
Vignoble ; while the broad high-road, 
white with snow, ran gleaming away far 
into the distance, flanked by poplars with 
bare ghastly boughs. 

Mr. Royston walked slowly on, till he got 
to the bridge, and there he . stood listless, 
with one elbow on the stone parapet, look- 
ing down into the stream below. A melan- 
choly prospect, surely. There was nothing 
to be seen but the white treacherous cat*s 
ice, broken and breached by the stone-throw- 
ing of the village boys, beneath and around 
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which the black current flowed sluggishly. 
Nothing but this, and the willows on the 
further bank, with their thousand slender 
arms, and the long sickly yellow leaves 
trailing in the eddies, and the bushes clogged 
with snow, and the undressed leather steep- 
ing in the chilly water, and the ugly white 
And yellow cottages, with blue doors and 
green window-shutters, of the mean French 
village street. 

But the rusted iron gates and the turreted 
roof of the Chateau des Roches could be seen 
distinctly from that spot, and, oddly enough^ 
it was in that direction that Brand Royston, 
Esquire, and still, perhaps, J. P. and deputy- 
lieutenant, turned his restless gaze the most 
frequently. That an English gentleman 
residing abroad should take the trouble to 
watch the approaches to his house, might at 
first seem strange, and would in any case 
imply guilty concealment, pr a morbid turn 
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of mind ; yet this was exactly the occupa^ 
tion of Brand Eoyston. He was uneasy ; he 
had taken alarm. 

How, or why, had he taken alarm ? That 
is a question which the wide experience of 
M, Durbec, that prince of mouchardsy could 
scarcely have solved. But so it was. How 
does the lark know, as he cowers with his 
mottled breast-feathers pressed into the 
grass of the downs, that broad swift wings 
are flapping overhead, and that far away in 
the sunny air the hawk is circHng round for 
prey? Or, to take a fitter simile: how 
does the tiger scent out the coming danger ? 
how does he know that the beaters are 
closing in, nearer and nearer, in a narrow- 
ing ring, that the nets are pitched, and the 
torches and spears got ready, and that the 
rockets are about to be launched to drive 
him from his cane-grown ravine to where 
the elephant-mounted sportsmen await him 
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with their deadly tubes? But it is not 
necessary to attribute Mr. Royston's uneasy 
suspicions to instinct ; for peasants, however 
artfully questioned, may prate respecting 
those who have cross-examined them, and 
rural policemen are not always discreet re- 
specting important inquiries of which they 
have obtained an inkling. It is not unlikely 
that the tenant of the ruinous chS-teau had 
heard some flying rumours which had put 
him on his guard. 

More than one carter, clattering by with 
his white-tilted long-bodied vehicle, drawn 
by a sturdy Norman or Perrichon horse, 
touched his cap civilly to the well-known 
M. Royston ; and sometimes a farmer, as he 
passed marketwards, spoke cheerily to the 
Englishman, his acquaintance. But those 
who addressed the squire got but short 
answers and dark looks. '' Bien s&Vy' said 
they, as they passed on ; '^ there has been 
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bad news from England. This good Mon- 
sieur Royston is moussade to-day." 

The good M. Royston lounged upon the 
bridge for a while, and then striding down 
the village street with his spaniel frisking 
about his heels, he tapped at the window of 
the tiny post-office, and bought certain 
postage-stamps, enough for the transmission 
of several letters to England ; then he saunT 
tered back, and stood upon the bridge again. 
The outspoken thoughts of the good Mr. 
Royston were none of the pleasantest. 
" Curse her !" he growled in his deep voice ; 
" I write, and write, and what do I get in 
return ? Riddles ; absurd balderdash about 
her position, and her youth, and her grati- 
tude for old kindness, and so forth, till I ask 
myself if I'm drunk or dreaming. That 
girl ! But I'll not wait here till the twig's 
limed, and the bird snared. There's mischief 
afoot ; I know there is. No place so safe as 
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England, after all ; and the confounded ont^ 

lawry and the writs ** 

Here Mr. Boyston stopped short, and 
scowled at the approaching figure of a man 
who had come so near, and so silentlj, that 
his coming was not noticed until he was 
almost at arm's-length. Down dropped the 
squire's left hand, mechanically, as it would 
seem, into the gaping pocket of his shoot* 
ing-coat, and the low clear clicking of a pis- 
tol-lock, as the hammer was pulled back, 
and let down to the half-cock, followed at 
once. But Mr. Royston took his hand out 
of the pocket that held the weapon, and he 
breathed more freely as he took a survey of 
the stranger. The latter was a broad-chested 
man, of middle height, clad in a ragged 
blouse, a sheep-skin cap, and high leather 
gaiters, smeared with mtid and torn by 
brambles. He had a fowling-piece tucked 
under his arm, a small gourd containing 
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gunpowder at his side, and a game-pouch 
slung at his back* The pouch was empty 
and flat, and in his hand he carried a wil- 
low branch from which dangled a leash of 
wild-ducks, 

" Buy a couple of fine ducks, mon bour- 
geois, they are cheap !" said the man in the 
ragged blouse. 

** I don't want your ducks," replied Mr. 
Royston gruffly, turning his shoulder to the 
tattered poacher, for such the man evidently 
was. 

^^ Excusez^ notre mattrCy' persisted the 
fellow; "I have something more dainty 
than ducks to offer for sale, and at a low 
price too;" and from beneath his blouse, 
first glancing warily around him, he pro- 
duced a fine pheasant, the long tail-feathers 
of which had been roughly hacked off with 
a knife, tiiat the bird might be more easily 
concealed. " There !" cried the poacher 
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exultingly — "there's a beau caq for yox^ 
monsieur, such as the St. Germain poul-' 
terers sell at seven francs, the rascals ! But 
I'm hard up for tobacco, and want my sup- 
per and my gttej and can't hold out for a 
high price. Come ; forty sous for the phea- 
sant*" 

Rattling Brand Royston, despite the 
gloomy thoughts that filled his mind, was 
amused at the man's pertinacity. He looked 
at him more attentively than before. There 
was something reckless and at the same time 
comical about the man's impudent face, as 
he stood showing his white sharp-pointed 
teeth in a grin that was meant to be polite, 
and his one eye, coal-black, and of hawk- 
like brilliancy, was fixed beseechingly on 
the Englishman, The other eye was covered 
by a frowsy patch of black taffetas ; and 
some strips of plaster that peeped out from 
beneath the silk were insufficient wholly to 
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conceal an ugly cicatrice beneath. The 
fellow's entire aspect was that of an outcast 
at war with society, and perhaps a sort of 
sympathy stirred Brand Royston's rugged 
nature, as he said, more gently than before : 
" The world seems to have used you hardly, 
my friend. But there are two sides to the 
account, eh ? I'll warrant that plump cock- 
pheasant was reared in his Imperial Ma- 
jesty's preserves, in the forest yonder, pas 
vrair 

" It won't taste the worse for that !" was 
the reply, defiantly spoken ; " and the curse 
of Pilate on the gredinSy whether lawyers, 
gardeSy or police, who try to keep a poor 
man from earning an honest liveHhood. The 
game, monsieur, belongs to all the world ; 
and may the black death fall on the 
.greedy curmudgeons who send a poor fellow 
to gaol because he takes his share of what 
the woods provide ! See here, monsieur ; 
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I got this'* — and lie pointed to the black 
patch that covered his left eye, and to the 
scar visible below the taflFetas — ^^ in a scuffle 
with the guards of the forest, and six 
months in prison to boot ; but some day I 
shall see the villain who . owes me an eye 
deep down in the woods, perhaps, where 
there are none but us two under the trees, 
and then '' He shook his fist revenge- 
fully, and with a savage snarl like that of 
a fierce dog, and brought the brass-bound 
stock of his gun down with a bang upon 
the frozen snow at his feet. " Buy my 
pheasant. Monsieur FAnglais !" These last 
words were spoken coaxingly, and in quite 
a different tone. Mr. Royston laughed : he 
had been a strict game-preserver once, but 
times had changed ; and he who had sent 
scores of English poachers to gaol, felt a 
kind of interest in this French one, whose 
lawless effrontery diverted him. He thrust 
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his hand into his pocket, and drew out 
8ome small silver, that jingled as it was 
dropped into the ready palm of the hracon- 

s. 

titer. He cut short the man's thanks by 
good-humouredly bidding him set down the 
pheasant on the coping of the bridge, and 
be oflF to drink his customer's health, and 
confusion to the game-laws, at the nearest 
cabaret. 

For some time longer, the gigantic 
figure of the Yorkshireman might have 
been seen upon the bridge, as he clapped 
his muscular hands together to warm them, 
and idly gazed at the little group around 
the smithy door, where a horse was being 
shod. But presently, at the noontide hour, 
when the labourers began to straggle home- 
wards from their work, Mr. Eoyston picked 
up the pheasant, and strode back to the 
chateau, swinging the bird carelessly to and 
fro in his hand as he walked along. He 
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unlocked the door^ went in, and the grating 
of the key as it was turned told that the 
occupant of the Chateau des Roches chose 
to exercise a control over the incomings and 
outgoings of his household. It had not 
always been so. Brand Royston's doors 
had once been almost as easy of access as 
those of an inn, in the old days of revelry. 
It was new, this excess of precaution against 
surprise. 

For perhaps an hour or more, the ex- 
squire remained indoors, but when he 
sallied forth again, securing the door as 
before, and wandered about his garden, 
always, however, avoiding, as if by instinct, 
one portion of the neglected demesne. This 
portion was the most remote nook of the 
great garden, the part that bore the nick- 
name of the Tangle^ and where the mould- 
ering summer-house, and the grey sun-dial^ 
stood in the midst of weeds and bushes and 
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unpruned trees, that no one had cared to 
trim or lop for long years past. But soon 
Mr. Royston with his hands thrust deeply 
into his pockets, and his hat pulled down 
over his brows, rambled out to the bridge 
again, and stood there, kicking the loose 
pebbles and lumps of snow down the bank 
into the water, and keeping a vigilant eye 
on the dreary stretch of snowy road, be- 
yond which, on a rising ground, might be 
seen through the leafless trees the red roofs 
of Gresnez-les-cloches, and the white walls 
of the convent of Our Lady of Carmel. 
Apparently, the sight of these objects sug- 
gested no pleasant train of thoughts, for, 
with an angry malediction on some person 
or persons, the squire turned his bull-eyes 
away from the distant buildings. '' Death, 
by Jove, and nothing less !" he muttered, 
as he turned his head towards the village ; 
'' but if that craven cur of a son of mine 
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holds his oonfonnded tongue The 

sooner we get over to England, ay, and to 

America, perhaps I feel like a fox 

that hears the honnds miles o£^ and knows 
what the cry foretells." 

Several persons of different grades in 
French coimtry-Hfe, from the rich farmer 
who jogged by in his demi-piqne saddle, or 
drove past in his hooded cabriolet, down to 
the poorest woman that weeded and delved, 
and helped the sleek donkey and the lean 
cow to draw a plough sometimes, while her 
husband held the shafts, in Gallic fashion, 
went over the bridge ; and many of these 
bowed to Mr. Royston, and some spoke to 
him, for he was well known, and it is 
etiquette among the kindly French to salute 
a stranger, even when encountered far from 
a town. 

To one only of these did the squire, in 
his present humour, deign to utter aliy 
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remark beyond a brief bonjour. The excep- 
tion was in favour of a man who drove 
slowly past, talking volubly to the young 
horse between the shafts of his heavy gig, 
which half-broken animal started aside as 
his inexperienced eyes caught sight of the 
burly gentleman standing at the comer of 
the bridge. " Too soon, Guillaimie, my 
man! you've brought out that colt too 
soon," said Mr. Eoyston in his bluff but in- 
telligible French; "you ought to have 
stuck to the cavesson for a fortnight 
more, and then tried him in double har- 
ness. 

The proprietor of the colt, who was a 
livery stable-keeper at Si Grermain, and 
knew Mr. Eoyston well, pulled up at once. 
He had had, he said, a great deal of trouble 
with the young horse, bite poUronne, that 
shied at everything. Ah ! if M. Eoyston 
would only condescend to buy him and 
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train him, in his hands the beast would be- 
come worth double his present price ; but 
it was not everybody who was such an 
amateur of horses, or knew so much of their 
ways as monsieur. 

Mr. Royston gave a short deep laugh. 
" / don't want to buy him," he said ; " but 
by the way, Guillaume, I have business 
on which I do wish to speak to you. 

Here " And he spoke earnestly for a 

moment, though almost in a whisper, put- 
ting his mouth close to the man's ear. 

M. Gruillaume Laplace, livery stable- 
keeper, nodded several nods of assent. 
" Good, good," he said ; " it is an under- 
stood thing. You shall have what you 
wish by three o'clock on Monday afternoon, 
without fail, monsieur. Ay, and a good 
pair of horses, that can trot their ten 
leagues " 

''Assez^ assez /" said Mr. Royston, roughly ; 
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and the livery stable-keeper, who knew his 
ways, wished his client a good-day, and 
drove on, just as a priest, in the long black 
cassock, the bands, shovel-hat, and lambs- 
wool gloves of a village cure^ came slowly 
over the bridge. This priest was stout and 
rosy, with spectacles and grey hair that fell in 
thin locks from under his broad-leaved hat. 
His eyes were bent on the open breviaiy 
that he carried in his hand, and he mum- 
bled Latin as he walked. Altogether, 
as he touched his shovel-hat in grave 
recognition of the salute which custom 
almost wrung from Mr. Royston, he ap- 
peared as ordinary a specimen of the rural 
clergy as the tall Englishman had ever 
beheld. 

" I wonder," ejaculated Brand Royston, 
when the last sounds of the curb's footsteps 
had died away in the distance — " I wonder 
if the old boy heard that oaf Laplace with 
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his * Monday afternoon, sans faute^ Not 
that it matters much, after all/' 

But Brand Royston would have had 
hetter cause for wonder, could he have 
known what thoughts were passing through 
the mind of that meek ecclesiastic who had 
returned his bow a minute before. He 
would have been startled had he heard the 
reverend man, once out of earshot, intermit 
the recitation of his Latin to say, in French 
spoken with a strong southern accent : 
** Thou art a shy bird, brigand of England. 
Aha ! gros croquemitaine I thou preparest 
thy counterplots, thou ! But he will laugh 
well who laughs the last." And as the cure 
spoke thus, he smiled a sinister smile, that 
exhibited a set of brilliant white teeth ; 
pointed teeth that a wolf might have 
envied; teeth such as belonged to the 
tattered poacher who had sold the pheasant 
to Brand Royston ; also such teeth as 
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glistened when M, Dxirbec, of the Eue Je- 
rusalem, smiled upon his friends and ac- 
quaintances. But the cure looked grave 
again as a passing villager pulled off hii^ 
hat in token of respect, and his ^^ BSne- 
dicit^y mon jUs^^ was spoken with unctuous 
emphasis. 

Mr. Royston's eyes followed the priest 
until the black soutane was lost along the 
white desolate high-road. Something, he 
knew not what, about the ecclesiastic had 
aroused recollections within him. He had 
never seen the cure, who belonged, no 
doubt, to some distant village ; but whom 
did the cure so closely resemble ? Not 
closely, perhaps, but there was a likeness to 
some one whom Brand had lately seen. 
The squire never thought of the one-eyed 
poacher who had vowed such deadly ven- . 
geance on the garde to whom he owed his 
mutilation and captivity; that depredator 
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on the crown preserves was not in the }east 
like the sleek rosy priest. But the best 
actor cannot always keep one part wholly 
distinct from another. If not the poacher 
of to-day, perhaps the shepherd of yester- 
day, sitting in his goat-skin coat, on the 
upland fallows ; or the postilion, sauntering 
by with his tired horses; or the lame 
beggar, with the white beard ; or the in- 
valided soldier, tramping home, the day 
before yesterday, with limping tread and 
tlireadbare uniform, and his bundle slung 
upon a stick — ^perhaps one or other of these 
resembled the priest a little. 

' For the cowl does not make the monk. 
I^oacher and shepherd, and postilion and 
lame beggar, and footsore soldier and portly 
priest, were all mere husks and outer skins, 
dnd the inner core and kernel was — Mon- 
sieur Durbec. That stanch human blood- 
hound of the police prefecture had a store 
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of disguises, some of which had been sent 
down to him to the Hotel du Paon, at 
Versailles, where he was staying under 
the name of M. Bonchamps, a commercial 
traveller for a Dijon house in the wine- 
trade. 

As for Brand Royston, as evening came 
on, he lit a cigar^ and stole up to the 
smithy, and stood there for a time, watch- 
ing the grimy good-natured workers, as 
they hammered the hot iron, and sent 
showers of fiery sparks floating out into 
the night-air. He joined a group of idlers, 
and chatted affably with them ; and they 
treated him with much deference, and 
laughed applaudingly at the sledge-hammer 
jokes in his blunt French that he made for 
the edification of his audience, and were 
pleased at the notice of the EngKsh gentle- 
man. Then he wished them a good-night, 
and went home. Little did he guess that 
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already his description had been sent to 
every seaport and frontier town, that escape 
was all but hopeless, and tiiat he was in the 
toils at lasts 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR. 

The deposition of Hippolyte Perinet, doctor 
of medicine, residing at Pecq, prks St. 
Germain, and practising as a physician in 
the district : Is acquainted with the Royston 
family. Is medical attendant to Madame 
Royston. Has known the family for two 
years, ever since they Settled at the Chateau 
des Roches; knows nothing to their dis- 
credit. Believes M, Royston, ph^e^ to be 
deeply in debt in England. Has never 
known him to commit any miworthy action 
during the term of his (Dr. Perinet's) 
acquaintance with the family. M. Royston. 
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has a hot tenq^er; he likes to be master 
Au bd. Elas neTer treated him (Dr. 
Perinet) odierwiae than with poIitenesB. 
With respect to the Capitaine ^ojBbosij Jilsy 
Dr. Perinet's opinion is leas &voiirable : 
considers the Tonng man to he a iapageur^ 
a person addicted to lamentable excesses, 
and a maucqis sujet. Has attended Captain 
Hoyston during illness and debility, con- 
sequent upon a severe attack of delirium 
tremens^ which he suffered from in England* 
It was on the Captain's return to France that 
the doctor saw him. He is now convalesceiit 
or cured. 

With respect to Lady Flavia Clare, daugh- 
ter of the Right Honourable the Comte de 
Mortlake, pair cTAngleterre^ brought up 
(elev^e) in the convent of Our Lady of 
Carmel, at Grresnez-les-cloches, Dr. Perinet 
deposes : That he knew the young lady in 
question, having been her medical attendant 
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from the time of her arrival, ^ child of 
eight or nine years of age, ^t the convent ; 
that she was a yomig person of the most 
sweet and engaging disposition, though 
somewhat timid (craintive) and reserved in 
manner; that her gentle character was a 
proverb in the convent, among boarders and 
sisters also, where there was a phrase, doius 
comme un agneau, ou la petite Anglaise ; that 
the Lady Flavia, feeling solitary in the 
midst of a commimity wholly French, and 
expressing a desire to speak her native 
language again, the doctor had persuaded 
the Dame Superieure of the House of Our 
Lady of Carmel to allow an introduction to 
the Royston family, then newly settled in 
the Chateau des Roches, distant about 
three kilometres from the convent; that 
an intimacy sprang up between the young 
demoiselle and this family of her com- 
patriots, which was only interrupted after 
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the return from India of Captain Eoyston, 
and in consequence of a warning which the 
doctor thought it his duty to give to the 
Lady-Superior. 

Further, that he, Dr. Perinet, well re- 
members Miss Amy Ford, and her arrival 
at the convent; that he only knew the 
latter young lady as having seen her with 
Lady Flavia Clare, whose intimate friend 
she was ; that he never saw any signs of 
attachment between Miladi Flavia and 
Captain Eoyston, but that he feared the 
probable result of propinquity in a case 
when two young persons, handsome and 
unoccupied, were thrown into one another's 
society ; and that he was sure that such a 
match would be repugnant to common 
prudence, the captain being without a sou, 
and of dubious repute. 

Also the said Hippolyte Perinet deposes 
that on the receipt of the news of the 
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dangerous illness of the Comte de Mortlake, 
and of that nobleman's desire to see his 
daughter before his death, the Lady-Superioi* 
was in distress of mind, owing to the lack of 
a suitable person to accompany Lady Flavia 
Clare to the west of England ; that he, Dr* 
Perinet, had suggested M. Royston, p^re, as 
such a person, and that he had spoken to 
M. Royston himself on the subject. Finally, 
it had been agreed that Lady Flavia should 
travel under the care of M. Royston ; and 
to the certain knowledge of Dr. Perinet, on 
the evening of Wednesday, the 9th of 
July, Lady Flavia Clare went to pass the 
night, by invitation of Madame Royston, at 
the Chfi,teau des Roches. The reason of this 
was, that the travellers might be in time 
for the diligence which passes the gate of 
the Chateau at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, en route for St. Germain and Mantes^ 
At Mantes, the travellers were to proceed 
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by the railway to Havre, and thence by- 
steamer to Southampton, which the doctor 
has YBTj pardonably described as **aia? 
environs de Londres'' 

Interrogated as to his reason for accu- 
rately remembering the day of Lady 
Flavians departure from the convent, the 
said Hippolyte Perinet deposes that he paid 
a professional visit at the convent on the 
morning of that very day, and found his 
dear little friend and patient, of whom the 
doctor always speaks with much regard, in 
tears, and in very low spirits, being filled 
with apprehensions as to her future fate ; 
that he, the doctor, found her intimate 
friend and adopted sister. Miss Ford, trying 
to console and calm her, and that he too 
tried to quiet terrors which to him seemed 
unreasonable; finally, that he is quite 
certain that the day was Wednesday, the 
9th of July. 
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" You see, then," said the Procureur 
Imperial, as he ceased the reading aloud of 
this document, and looked smilingly round 
upon the circle of attentive faces clustered 
about him — "you see, then, how positive 
Dr. Perinet is in asserting that on the 
evening of Wednesday, the 9th of July, 
Lady Flavia Clare went to pass the night, 
at the Chateau des Roches, the more 
conveniently to start betimes on the follow- 
ing day for Mantes, Havre, and England, in 
compliance with the wishes of her dying 
father, the Comte de Mortlake. Is it not 

These words were spoken in the bureau 
of the commissary of police at St. Germain 
where it may be remembered that the 
Procureur Imperial, or public prosecutor, of 
Versailles had appointed to meet Colonel 
Ford, his daughter, his nephew, and the 
English and French detectives, on the 
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Monday following his conversation with 
them in his own official study in the Versailles 
Palace of Justice. It was Monday now, and 
they were all there but M. Durbec ; but if 
M. Durbec was absent, a number of papers 
piled up before the public prosecutor bore 
testimony to the fact, that he had not 
been idle in eliciting evidence during the 
interval. 

The commissary of police had given up his 
office to accommodate M. le Procureur, and 
had retired into his dwelling ; for commissa- 
ries of police are less important in the legal 
hierarchy of France than public prosecutors, 
and besides, M. Duvillers-Hardouin was a 
man of family and, fortune, wearing a dia- 
mond brooch in his shirt-frill, and counting 
kindred with imperial senators and consuls- 
general ; and the commissaire, who wore a 
brown coat when off duty, and dined at one 
o'clock on cabbage-sooip and sour wine, was 
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incKned to be deferential to a man so 
eminently superior as the Procureur 
Imperial. 

Colonel Ford was attentive, but rather 
dispirited. He could not exactly follow the 
thread of reasoning by which the public 
prosecutor was settling matters so much to 
his own satisfaction. Then, too, he had been 
left in the dark during the last few days as 
to the turn which the affair was taking. 
Sergeant Skinner had dropped in once or 
twice to communicate with his employer, 
but even he was either unwilling or unable 
to say more than that M. Durbec was very 
active, and that he, the sergeant, was doing 
his best. Altogether, the colonel found it 
rather dull in their Versailles lodging, and 
looked back regretfully to the days when 
fifty turbaned visitors i n a morning left their 
sUppers at his threshold, and when he had 
successfully pitted his manly English com- 
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on the crown preserves was not in the least 
like the sleek rosy priest. But the best 
actor cannot always keep one part wholly 
distinct from another. If not the poacher 
of to-day, perhaps the shepherd of yester- 
day, sitting in his goat-skin coat, on the 
upland fallows ; or the postilion, sauntering 
by. with his tired horses; or the lame 
beggar, with the white beard ; or the in- 
valided soldier, tramping home, the day 
before yesterday, with Kmping tread and 
threadbare uniform, and his bundle slung 
upon a stick — perhaps one or other of these 
resembled the priest a little. 

\ For the cowl does not make the monk. 
Poacher and shepherd, and postilion and 
lame beggar, and footsore soldier and portly 
priest, were all mere husks and outer skins, 
dnd the inner core and kernel was — Mon- 
sieur Durbec. That stanch human blood- 
hound of the police prefecture had a store 
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of disguises, some of which had been sent 
down to him to the Hotel du Paon, at 
Versailles, where he was staying under 
the name of M. Bonchamps, a commercial 
traveller for a Dijon house in the wine- 
trade. 

As for Brand Royston, as evening came 
on, he lit a cigar, and stole up to the 
smithy, and stood there for a time, watch- 
ing the grimy good-natured workers, as 
they hammered the hot iron, and sent 
showers of fiery sparks floating out into 
the night-air. He joined a group of idlers, 
and chatted affably with them ; and they 
treated him with much deference, and 
laughed applaudingly at the sledge-hammer 
jokes in his blunt French that he made for 
the edification of his audience, and were 

pleased at the notice of the English gentle- 

« 

man. Than he wished them a good-night, 
and went home. Little did he guess that 
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has spoken positively to the date of Wednes- 
day the 9th of July last, and, not to weary 
you with dry details, Soeur Nanon, the 
portress of the convent — Louis Siret, the 
driver of the hackney-carriage that con- 
veyed the young lady and her effects fipm 
the convent to the chfi.teau — and his master, 
the [Sieur Armand, of this town, agree in 
fixing the evening of Wednesday, July the 
9th, as the time of Lady Flavia's departure 
from the house of Our Lady of Carmel ; 
and I find, moreover, that two places in the 
coupe of the diligence were duly engaged 
at the booking-office in St. Germain for 
Thursday the 10th of July, and the con- 
ducteur was instructed to stop at the gate of 
the chateau, and pick up the passengers. 
So far, messieurs, all appears correct" The 
procureur looked round, as if to note the 
effect which his words had produced upon 
those present ; then he resumed : 
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" But — and here I beg you will observe 
is the key to the whole affair — those places 
in the coupS of the diligence, secured for 
Thursday, were never occupied by the 
persons for whom they had been taken. 
When the conducteur stopped the diligence 
at the prescribed spot, he found no pas- 
sengers waiting to be taken up ; and it was 
not until his patience was nearly exhausted, 
that Monsieur Royston, pere, came to the 
gate, and said, with evident agitation^^ that 
the diligence might proceed, that no one 
was going to take a seat in it on that day, 
that the lady was too ill to travel. The 
diligence accordingly proceeded on its way. 
So far, gentlemen, there is nothing incon- 
sistent with probabilities. It would have 
been very natural, indeed, if the sudden 
separation from the kind guardians of her 
infancy, from the convent that was to her 
as a home, and from the amiable society of 
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her friend, Miss Amy, ci-presente^ coupled 
with fiHal grief for her father's mortal sick- 
ness, should have brought on some slight 
attack of indisposition in a young and deli- 
cate girl. But it appears that on the 
evening of that very day. Monsieur Roys- 
ton went personally to the booking-office of 
the diligence — that there he secured places, 
as before, for the diligence of the following 
day — and that he was even then singularly 
agitated, which in one of his temperament 
took the form of irritability approaching 
to dSmence. The booking-clerk having 
ventured on some commonplace expression 
of regret that the former fare should have 
been wasted. Monsieur Eoyston angrily 
reproved him, using violent expressions^ 
and declaring that before long he should be 
in a very changed position^ and one in 
which people would hardly insult him by 
such impertinent condolences. This was 
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from the time of her arrival, a child of 
eight or nine years of age, at the convent ; 
that she was a young person of the most 
sweet and engaging disposition, though 
somewhat timid (craintive) and reserved in 
manner; that her gentle character was a 
proverb in the convent, among boarders and 
sisters also, where there was a phrase, doux 
comme un agneaUy ou la petite Anglaise ; that 
the Lady Flavia, feeUng solitary in the 
midst of a community wholly French, and 
expressing a desire to speak her native 
language again, the doctor had persuaded 
the Dame Superieure of the House of Our 
Lady of Carmel to allow an introduction to 
the Royston family, then newly settled in 
the Chateau des Roches, distant about 
three kilometres from the convent; that 
an intimacy sprang up between the young 
demoiselle and this family of her com- 
patriots, which was only interrupted after 
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Ford, and also the words uttered in deliriimi 
by the Capitaine Royston. We have also to 
take into consideration the fact that Sergeant 
Skinner, who, in the character of an English 
commercial traveller, has assiduously fre- 
quented the caf^s of St. Germain, and has 
contrived to get into conversation with some 
young men, members of the English resident 
community, has learned that before his jour- 
ney to England, of late Captain Royston 
has been heard to boast, in his cups, that he 
was going to be married to a beautiful 
heiress, riche a millions^ who must marry 
him whether she liked him or not. Also, 
that Monsieur Royston, pere, has of late 
manifested signs of a suspicious tendency, 
going armed, contrary to the law of public 
security, keeping his doors locked, and re- 
fusing permission to his domestics to leave 
the house, even to go to church, or to 
market — all which circumstances point to 
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one conclusion ; and that conclusion,'* said 
the Procnreur Imperial, rubbing his sleek 
white hands together, ** is, that a crime has 
been committed ; that something must have 
occurred to bring about either the substitu- 
tion of one person for another, or a total 
change of character in the person chiefly 
concerned ; wherefore the law will demand 
from this Monsieur Eoyston frank and full 
explanation of what took place under his 
roof in the inter,val between the evening of 
Wednesday and the morning of Friday, the 
9th and llth of July. And now to 
action." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HOUNDS ARE LET SLIP. 

As the Procureur Imperial uttered the 
last words: "And now to action," as if 
evoked by a magician's sipell, M. Durbec, 
agent of public security, came quickly into 
the room. He said nothing, but stood at 
the comer of the baize-covered table, silent 
and respectful, waiting for orders. 

" Durbec," said the Procureur Imperial, 
**are the gendarmerie warned to be in 
readiness ?" 

^' Mon procureur^^ was the prompt repJy, 
" I come from arranging with the brigadier 
to give the word saddle and mount !" 
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'' The carriage for Monsieur le Com- 
missaire ?" said M. Duvillers-Hardouin. 

Durbec bowed humbly. The carriage, he 
said, was ready. It was at the stables, with 
the horses harijessed to it, and an agent 
would run down at the last moment to 
summon the coachman. That would be 
better than allowing the char-a-banc to 
station itself before the door of the bureau 
de police. Excess of precaution was never 
hurtful. And M. le Commissaire was put- 
ting on the froc noir and tricoloured scarf 
for an official expedition. All this M. 
Durbec said glibly and meekly, rather too 
meekly, indeed. It was evident that the 
arrangements were not to M. Durbec's 
taste. 

" You hold to your opinion still, my prince 
of all possible spies ?" said the public pro- 
\ secutor, gaily. 

The person addressed bowed and grinned. 
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"You flatter me. Monsieur le Procureur. 
My opinion ! pouff / it is not of much 
account. But if Monsieur would have con- 
sented, I would have undertaken to hand 
him over this famous Brand Royston, tied 
neck and heels, like a calf emmene by the 
butcher, without the trouble of Monsieur le 
Commissaire, or the probable risk for Mes- 
sieurs the gendarmes. And there is risk. 
Twice, as I have approached Monsieur 
Royston — hel homme, if there is one — ^have 
I heard the click of a pistol that the giant 
keeps in his pocket, and the lock of which 
he arms on the smallest alarm. If the 

arrest were left to me " 

"But I say no! fifty times, a million 
times no !" said the public prosecutor 
decisively. " We must use all the forms, 
all the preliminaries. Monsieur le Commis- 
saire must knock three times, and address 
the usual sommations to the suspect Com- 
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fnent ! if I would listen to you, Durbec, I 
should furnish a nice handle to the counsel 
for the accused. The prisoner's advocate 
would say in open court that we were 
midnight invaders of the domicile, lawless 
violators of the Code Napoleon. What we 
do, ma foij against Monsieur Royston must 
be done formally." 

Charles Ford had been staring first at 
one and then at the other, and next he 
broke out : " I — I beg your pardon, Mon- 
sieur, but are you really going to have old 
Royston arrested at once ?" 

The procureur smiled at the young man's 
eagerness. He civilly said that his yoimg 
confrere of the English bar had divined 
his intentions: M. Royston was to be ar- 
rested. 

Then Amy whispered in her father's ear, 
and her face was very pale, and her eyes 
dim with tears, as she did so, insomuch 
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that Colonel Ford turned to Sergeant 
Skinner, and asked him to play interpreter 
for once. 

" Tell him. Monsieur the Procureur 
there," said the colonel — ** tell him, if yon 
please, that it makes my daughter mise- 
rable to think that she should be the cause 
of bringing punishment and suffering down 
even on the heads of the guilty. This idea 
breaks her rest, and causes her many an 
anxious moment; and for her sake I am 
willing to hold my hand. All Amy wishes 
— and it is on her account that I have 
moved in this matter — ^is to discover the 
place where her poor young friend is kept 
a prisoner — and if these Roystons will 
confess that, they may go free, as far as we 
are concerned." 

It would be difficult to describe the ex- 
pression of the procureur's face as this last 
speech of Colonel Ford's was somewhat 
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laboriously translated to him, by the joint 
efforts of Sergeant Skinner and Charles 
Ford ; but its main resemblance was to 
the countenance of Grimalkin when she 
watches a sportive young mouse venture 
forth from its hold. The half-shut eyes of 
M. Duvillers-Hardouin looked more feline 
than ever as they blinked through the 
gold-rimmed glasses, and the mouth con- 
tracted tigerishly, while the wrinkles on 
the high narrow forehead were gathered 
into a frown. But the pubhc prosecutor 
did not speak immediately, and when he 
did, honey appeared to distil from his 
fluent lips. The excellent famille Ford, 
he gently said, must remember that the 
matter had been put into the care of 
Justice, and that Justice had certain 
requirements, perhaps harsh, that must be 
complied with. French law had a claim 
to require of M. Royston that he should 
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clear himself of the grave suspicions to 
which his conduct had given rise. How- 
ever generous and womanly the for- 
bearance of mademoiselle, he, the pro- 
cureur, must remember his duty to society 
and the government ; and Miss Ford must 
not forget that the best chance of seeing 
her friend again was to place the Roystons 
in such a position that subterfuge and pre- 
varication would be in vain. 

The Procureur Imperial continued to 
talk in this edifying strain until a heavy 
trampling of horses and clashing of steel 
scabbards was heard without, and imme- 
diately afterwards a policemen entered, 
announcing that the brigadier of the 
gendarmerie was outside. **Let him en- 
ter," said the procureur, and in came the 
person in question, with clanking spurs 
and heavy tread, his sabre tucked under 
his arm, and his huge cocked-hat in his 
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hand. " Bonjour^ Monsieur Leroux !" gaid 
the public prosecutor affably. 

]fi[. Leroux was a fine-looking soldier, 
small in the waist, broad in the chest, 
standing six feet at least in his jack-boots, 
and wearing his silver aiguillettes jauntily. 
He had a bold dark face, full of courage 
and intelligence ; his wiry moustache was 
as well waxed as if he were still a 
sergeant of dragoons; and he wore the 
Crimean medals, and the cross of the 
Legion of Honour as well, shining on the 
breast of his blue uniform coat. Evi- 
dently, the brigadier of the St. Germain 
gendarmerie had smelt powder elsewhere 
than at a review in the Champ de Mars. 

" Monsieur Leroux, you are punctual," 
said the procureur, bringing his spectacles 
to bear on the new-comer. " You will be 
able to reach the ch&teau within an hour 
after sunset, rCest-ce pasT' 
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"Oui, num. procurtm'" said the soldier, 
bringing up his gloved right hand to bie 
forehead in military style. 

At that moment, the coimnissary of 
police, neatly dressed in black, with his 
tricoloured ecaif of office peeping forth 
from between the folds of his frock-coat, 
came bustling in. He was followed by his 
secretary, a lean personage, in threadbare 
clothes, and with no visible linen, but 
carrying a roll of paper, an ink-bottle, and 
a bundle of pens, as well as the brass 
stamp used for affixing the official timbre 
to the documents that emanated from the 
bureau. The duty of this clerk or secre- 
sary would be to draw up ^Q proces-verbcd. 

" Monsieur Leroux," said the commis- 
sary, as he reached down his hat from its 
peg, and adjusted the woollen comforter 
more closely round his thick neck, " who 
are your best men ?" 
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" Pierre Lulloux and Jacques the 
Norman," answered the brigadier without 
hesitation. " But, excusez^ my commissary, 
if it is at the Chateau des Eoches that we 
are to pay our little visit, it will be better 
to take all the men." 

" Why so ?" asked M. Duvillers-Har- 
douin, with a furtive smile. 

" Because it is with Monsieur Royston 

that we shall have affaire^^ said the 

brigadier ; " and Monsieur Royston is not 

< a man like other men, mon procureur. 

C^est dur, qaJ' 

Indeed the reputation of Rattling Brand 
Royston for the possession of extraordinary 
strength and courage was almost as well 
established in* the foreign coimtry where 
the stern old exile had chosen to pitch his 
tent, as ever it had been in the days of his 
reckless youth at home. His character 
extorted that kind of respect which we 

VOL. II. V 
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involuntarily bestow on a wild beast that is 
certain to confront the hunters to the last 
gasp of its breath. In Scotland he would 
have been called a *' dour carle." It was 
difficult to judge of the probable conduct of 
so self-willed and stubborn a personage by- 
ordinary rules. 

" The carriage waits, mon commissaire V 
said an agent stepping in ; this agent was 
in uniform, and had his sword and belt on. 
It was evidently a special occasion. 

" The ouvrier — Chardon — is he in readi- 
ness with his tools?" was the next question. 
The policeman replied in the affirmative. 
The commissary then drew on his gloves. 
" B-r-r-r ! how cold it is !" he said, stamping 
his feet upon the boarded floor, and 
glancing somewhat reluctantly at the 
warm stove with its morsel of glowing 
coal. " It is work to freeze the marrow 
of the bones, to be abroad on cold nights 
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like these. You have the best of it, 
Monsieur le Procureur, as you wait to have 
your criminal nicely caught for you — eh, 
eh, eh?" and the commissary laughed at 
his own joke, while the secretary and 
agent, as in duty bound, laughed too. 

But now, after a fresh whisper from Amy, 
Colonel Ford again intervened. He begged 
that no unnecessary harshness might be 
used towards any of the suspected family at 
the chateau. He and his daughter had no 
object whatever but that of obtaining the 
liberation of the real Lady Flavia Clare, 
whom they supposed to be illegally kept in 
confinement either at the chateau itself or 
in some other place of durance. But they 
were very far from wishing harm to any 
one, and would be content, their friend once 
secure, to allow the culprits to go un- 
punished. 

The Procureur Imperial took these re- 
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marks in good part. He was in a humour 
to be pleased, indeed, with everything. 
Events had turned out admirably, when 
looked at from his point of view. In almost 
any case, there must be a trial and a 
conviction. And he enjoyed his little coup 
d'etat in the matter of the sudden arrest all 
the more because he perceived how likely 
it was that, had he not kept his own counsel, 
his Englisli friends would have tried to 
compromise matters by some direct proposi- 
tion to Mr. Royston ; and in that case the 
bird would probably have taken fright before 
the snare was ready. 

But the procureur was too diplomatic to 
give utterance to his thoughts. He con- 
tented himself with complimenting Miss 
Ford on her compassionate sentiments, at 
the same time deploring that his sentiment 
of duty forbade him, as public prosecutor, 
to indulge in the luxury of tenderness 
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towards those who were suspected of a crime 
against the law, and a flagrant breach of 
hospitaliiy. Justice must be done, Mr. 
Eoyston's violence of temper must not be 
permitted to screen him from the due course 
of law. 

Then Mr. Duvillers-Hardouin rose and 
glanced at his watch. 

" By this time, Monsieur le Commissaire, 
your people are no doubt at their posts ?" 
was his question. 

The commissary looked up at the dial- 
plate of the loud-ticking clock over his head. 
" Yes, monsieur ; by this time the house is 
surrounded— escape is impossible." 

Amy felt a chill run through her veins as 
she heard these words. Those of whom 
these cold-blooded officials spoke as hunters 
speak of the game they drive within range 
of their bullets, were guilty wretches, very 
likely, but human beings still. There was 
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something saddening in the thought of men 
being chased and hemmed in, like wolves 
cut oflF from flight. " Go with them, papa, 
Charles," she said earnestly ; " go and 
speak a word on the side of mercy — ^if — if 
that misguided man should really resist. 
Go and tell him to yield — that we will not 
harm him— will not bear witness against 
him — only let him give us up dear Flavia. 
Won't you go ?" 

The colonel shook his head sadly. " Dis- 
cipline must be kept up, my pet," he said ; 
"these gentlemen do but what is their 
bounden duty. I cannot interfere." 

" I will go !" cried Charles Ford impetu- 
ously, and Amy's grateful look thanked him 
for his compliance. 

By this time a move had begun to 
take place towards the outer door. Before 
the police bureau were three gendarmes, 
mounted, and towering like gigantic figures 
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in the waning light. A fourth gendarme 
stood holding the bridles of his own and 
the brigadier's horse. The blue cloaks were 
rolled up and strapped behind the saddles ; 
and as the horses stood clanking their chain 
bridles and pawing up the snow, the little 
party of stalwart troopers presented an 
appearance both martial and picturesque. 
A few yards oflF was a large char-h-banc^ or 
open carriage, drawn by two horses, and 
with two of the police on the coach-box, one 
of whom held the reins. Beside this vehicle 
stood another agent, and with him was a 
sturdy artisan with an armful of smith's 
tools. The sight of these preparations had 
drawn together a little crowd of inquisitive 
idlers, who began to press rather closely 
about the door of the police-office. 

^' Au large, les curieux ! . Be oflF, you 
chatterboxes, that have nothing to do but to 
stare at your neighbours !" called out the 
brigadier, good-humoured but peremptory. 
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A French/ crowd is submissive, and with a 
laugh the people fell back. 

" Have you loaded your arms, vous autres?" 
asked the sub-oflScer of his men. 

*' Yes, my brigadier, carbines and pistols, 
both," said one of the troopers. " It is to 
the Chateau des Roches, then, that we go to- 
night r 

Leroux nodded. ** C'est bien Monsieur 
Royston," he said in a sententious tone ; " so, 
attention, and look out for squalls." 
. *' Connu ! my brigadier," said two of the 
soldiers at once, beating their white-gloved 
palms together to keep their chilled hands 
from stiflFening; "a French troupier only 
knows the word duty. Ce sera rude^ all the 
same, monsieur." 

" Ah, ah ! an old dur de cuir /" grumbled 
a third gendarme, dismounting to tighten 
the girths of his saddle : " a famous cuiras- 
sier the old man would have made, I 
warrant you. You give us warm work this 
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cold evening, brigadier. Sarpejou ! I could 
fancy it was Africa again ; eh, comrades !" 

It was remarkable that not one of these 
men for an instant imagined that their 
errand, an everyday one in their profession, 
would have a peaceful result. All of them 
had fought imder the standards of France, 
in Algeria, in the Crimea, or at Solferino, 
for the gendarmerie of the empire is recruited 
from picked men chosen out of the cavalry 
corps. But though the very sight of their 
cocked-hats and shoulder-belts exercised a 
talismanic influence on the rural population, 
their weapons were not always borne for 
mere show, and they knew that this arrest 
was likely to be an undertaking of no com- 
mon danger. 

Meanwhile, the commissary, with his 
secretary, an agent, and the smith, took their 
places in the char h banc. M. Durbec, on 
the'invitation of the magistrate, followed, as 
did Sergeant Skinner; and then Charles 
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Ford stepped forward and asked leave to 
accompany the party. 

" With all my heart, Monsieur I'avocat 
Anglais. You shall tell them in London 
how we manage these Kttle affairs in France, 
said the commissary very graciously, and, 
with some squeezing, room was made for 
Charles. Colonel Ford, his daughter cling- 
ing to his arm, stood on the steps in front of 
the police-office, while in the darkling door- 
way might be seen the figure of the public 
prosecutor, like an elegant spider awaiting 
its prey. The sun had set; there was a 
dull crimson flush of colour yet lingering in 
the west. The stained snow in the streets, 
and the pure white snow that yet clung to 
the roofs of the houses, glimmered in the 
dying daylight. 

'' Bon voyage /" called out Mr. Duvillers- 
Hardouin in his ill-omened voice. The whip 
cracked, and off went the carriage and its 
heavy load. 
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like these. You have the best of it, 
Monsieur le Procureur, as you wait to have 
your crimiiial nicely caught for you — eh, 
eh, eh ?" and the commissary laughed at 
his own joke, while the secretary and 
agent, as in duty bound, laughed too. 

But now, after a fresh whisper from Amy, 
Colonel Ford again intervened. He begged 
that no imnecessary harshness might be 
used towards any of the suspected family at 
the chateau. He and his daughter had no 
object whatever but that of obtaining the 
liberation of the real Lady Flavia Clare, 
whom they supposed to be illegally kept in 
confinement either at the chateau itself or 
in some other place of durance. But they 
were very far from wishing harm to any 
one, and would be content, their friend once 
secure, to allow the culprits to go un- 
punished. 

The Procureur Imperial took these re- 
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Cross of Honour on his breast fiiUy proved ; 
bot there are varietieB of braverj, anil a 
Frenchman seldom loses an opportunity for 
display. " Allom" he said ; " keep steady, 
my lambs, to-night, for tbe credit of us aJl, 
as if we were going to deal witii a Kabyle, 
rather than to pay a domiciliary visit. You 
' have all been in Africa — all but Paul there 
— remember, then, that to-night we . are 
going to seek Ihe lion in his den." No 
more words were spoken, but the little troop 
of horsemen pressed on steadily, the hoofe of 
their horses ringing sullenly upon the iron- 
bound road. 
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